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The Progress of the World 


HISTORIANS OF A FUTURE DAY, looking 

hee Wie back upon this year 1932, will not fail 

at the to discover signs of cheer amid more 

Turning Point? 

apparent gloom. A people not much 

given to fear and trembling go about their appointed 
tasks, some with added responsibilities, some with 
newly acquired leisure for sober thought, all with more 
intimate knowledge of conditions that seemed far re- 
moved less than three short years ago. Business did 
not turn upward in the spring, as had been hoped; un- 
employment in consequence did not cease to grow 
more serious. If those evils were relegated to the 
background, it was only because of the emergence of 
a new anxiety: the income and expenses of our federal 
government were failing to meet, by a sum which 
approximated eight million dollars a day. And what 


' was true of the federal government was equally true— 


except in rare instances—of states and cities through- 
out the land. An orgy of public expenditure, too much 
of it wasteful, had continued unchecked through 
nearly three years of depression. 


YET THE veRY firmness with which 


—— this new problem was handled gave 
a assurance of success and brightened 
, the whole picture. More than that, it 


brought into public view fresh evidence of leadership 
in high places, and set it off in favorable contrast with 
another type of leadership more suited to a reckless 
period no longer in favor. Thus we have the leader- 
ship of Ralph Stone, and the other members of a citi- 
zens’ committee in Detroit, who have worked hard and 
with full measure of achievement to bring order out 
of chaos in the current finances of their great city 
(see page 26). In similar fashion we have the coura- 
geous leadership of Archibald Roosevelt, third son of 
the distinguished T. R., in a nation-wide revolt against 
lawmakers who because of sincere convictions, or an 
overpowering temptation to barter public money for 
votes, trample each other in their efforts to open the 
national pocketbook ever wider to undeserving, as well 
as deserving, war veterans. Fortunately these evi- 
dences of constructive leadership persist, even in a 
period when the individual might be pardoned if he 
devoted all his time and energy to his own affairs. 


: NoTHING IN MANY WEEKS has had 
President Hoover such cheering results as President 
Pos Hoover’s firm stand against further 
or Action : ‘ 
delay by Congress in balancing the 
budget. It was necessary to adopt a tax bill which 
would produce increased revenue, and also to adopt 
measures heroically reducing government expendi- 
tures. There had been criticism last winter—not ema- 
nating from business interests—because the President 
had thought it unnecessary to call the new Congress 
in special session. Conditions were so serious, it was 
the afterthought of some, that Congress should have 
been at work long before December 7. But when 
President Hoover last month made his appeal to the 
nation for support (May 6), Congress had been in 
session five months; and no human being could ven- 
ture a guess as to what sources of new revenue were 
really to be tapped, or what savings were to be made 
in current expenditures. Hopes had been alternately 
raised and dashed. Business and stock-market in- 
dexes were at a low ebb in December, when Congress 
met, but they sank lower and lower through the sub- 
sequent long months of uncertainty. ‘What is 
urgently required,” declared the President, “is immedi- 
ate action. ... This is a serious hour which demands 
that all elements of the government and the people 
rise with stern courage above partisanship.” He 
charged that it was ‘‘an issue between the people and 
a locust swarm of lobbyists who haunt the halls of 
Congress seeking selfish privilege for special groups 
and sections of the country.” 


THE MILLS OF THE gods, it is said, 
Bh grind slowly ; but they never grind as 
page slowly as the mills of Congress. We 
remind the reader of how Congress 
labors to bring forth a revenue bill. The recommen- 
dations of the Treasury Department were offered to 
Congress last December, in the annual report of Mr. 
Mellon, then Secretary; and new suggestions were 
asked in February of his successor, Mr. Ogden Mills, 
and presented in person by him to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. That committee reported 
its bill to the full membership of the House three 
weeks later, on March 7. The House completed its 
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work of butchering the committee bill after another 
three weeks had elapsed, on April 1. Then the House 
bill was sent over to the Senate and referred to the Fi- 
nance Committee of the upper branch. That commit- 
tee rewrote the measure and submitted the result to 
the full membership of the Senate five and a half 
weeks later, on May 9 (three days after President 
Hoover’s appeal for action). And when the Senate 
finally adopts its own revenue bill, it will be so differ- 
ent from that of the House that weeks may be re- 
quired for adjustment in a conference committee. Six 
or seven months will have passed while our 531 
legislators model a revenue measure that could have 
been much better prepared in a few weeks by a dozen 
experts who had merely the best interests of the coun- 
try in mind. Were it not for the political conventions 
of June, necessitating the adjournment of Congress, 
this work of preparing a tax bill would drag through 
the summer. The grand climax will be the dumping 
of an emasculated measure at the door of the White 
House with the challenge: “Take it or leave it.” 


MEANWHILE, IN ITs course through 


area Congress, the revenue bill has had 
reasury many changes. Secretary Mellon in 
Proposed 


December, representing the views of 
our Treasury experts, recommended that new revenue 
could be had by lowering the income tax exemption to 
$1000 for single persons (instead of $1500) and $2500 
for heads of families (instead of $3500). He proposed 
that normal rates be increased, and that surtaxes 
should not stop until a maximum of 40 per cent. was 
taken by the government. Mr. Mellon also proposed 
luxury taxes on automobiles and radios, and a stamp 
tax on checks, deeds, telephone and telegraph tolls, 
etc. Secretary Mills in February, at the request of 
Congress, made new suggestions including a one-cent 
federal tax on gasoline and a 7 per cent. tax on the 
consumption of electricity and gas. The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House accepted the lowered 
income-tax exemptions and the high surtax rate with 
modifications in some instances; it accepted the gaso- 
line and communication taxes; it wrote into its bill a 
gift tax and doubled estate taxes. It entered the field 
of tariff revision by placing a one-cent tax on imported 
gasoline and oil. But the most notable proposal of 
the Ways and Means Committee was a manufacturers’ 
sales tax of 2% per cent. on the wholesale price of all 
manufactured articles except food and farmers’ sup- 
plies (fertilizers, seed, and feed). This sales tax, it 
was estimated, would have yielded a billion dollars, 
rivaling the income tax as a source of revenue. 


But THE House turned down the mea- 


oe sure written by its own expert Ways 
nad and Means Committee. It rejected 
Its Own Bill 


the general sales tax, 236 votes to 160, 
and placed a selective sales tax on such things as au- 
tomobiles, radios, cosmetics, furs, jewelry, mechanical 
refrigerators, soft drinks, and matches. It adopted a 
tax on imported coal (10 cents a hundred pounds) as 
well as on oil. It proposed an increase in first-class 
postage to three cents, a 10 per cent. amusement tax, 
and a penalizing tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent. on 
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stock transfers. It doubled existing estate taxes, and 
made the 40 per cent. surtax apply to incomes as low 
as $100,000. In general the House plans for additional 
revenue made wide use of an idea that was commonly 
referred to as “Soak the rich!” And in its passage 


through the House the bill got out of the hands of the 


responsible leaders of the new Democratic majority. 
If Democracy was on trial—under the watchful eye 


‘of voters and with the White House as reward—the 


presidential election was very possibly decided in 
March at Washington. This at least was the opinion 
of certain prominent Democrats, notably Mr. Hearst. 


So THE REVENUE BILL finally reached 


~— te = the Senate, shortly after April 1, four 
lis wed 4 months after the legislative wheels 


had begun to grind; and it was des- 
tined to be rewritten thrice more before it reached the 
President. The Senate’s experts—members of its Fi- 
nance Committee—subsequently worked over the mea- 
sure for five weeks, and reported the result of its la- 
bors to the full membership on May 9. This com- 
mittee bill raised income-tax rates still higher than 
those of the House. The normal tax, for example, 
was placed at 3 per cent. (instead of 2) on the first 
$4000 of taxable income, and 6 per cent. (instead of 4) 
on the second $4000. The House surtax of 40 per 
cent. on incomes exceeding $100,000 remained, except 
that the maximum was further increased to 45 per 
cent. on million-dollar incomes. Corporation taxes, 
raised to 13 per cent. by the House (from 12%), were 
further raised to 14 per cent. by the Senate committee. 
High estate and gift taxes were retained, also levies 
on importations of petroleum products, coal, lumber, 
copper ores and copper products. Automobile trucks 
were to be taxed 3 per cent., passenger cars 4 per cent., 
radios 5 per cent. The Senate committee also retained 
the communications and amusement taxes, but elimi- 
nated the House imposts upon cosmetics, jewelry, furs, 
candy, soft drinks, and such. This was the bill which 
the Senate began to debate in the middle of May, 
marking the next-to-the-last stage of Congressional re- 
vision of our basic revenue law. And if the reader has 
patiently followed the cycle he will note that the rev- 
enue bill at this point bears striking resemblance to 
the original recommendations of Secretary Mellon. 


AT THE CLOSE of business on May 11 
Snead the mounting Treasury deficit had 
dieaiiencs passed the $2,500,000,000 mark, and 
there were seven weeks of the fiscal 

year remaining. Receipts had been $862,000,000 less 
than in the corresponding ten and a half months of the 
year before (which had itself shown a huge deficit), 
and expenditures had been $688,000,000 greater. It 
is thus apparent that the task of the Administration 
and Congress has been not merely to find new rev- 
enue but to enforce drastic economies in expenditure. 


Economy 


- Never before in the political lives of many members 


of Congress had they experienced the need of retrench- 
ment. They were slow to recognize the necessity, and 
not very skilful at the job itself. Here was a situa- 
tion, growing worse every day, that frightened the 
business interests of the country. Conferences be- 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


Who will this month be re- 
nominated by the delegates 
of his party, meeting in na. 
tional convention at Chicago. 
His capacity for leadership 
was never more needed, nor 
more firmly shown, than dur- 
ing the critical months of 
April and May, when the 
Washington scene was domi- 
nated by a strange inability on 
the part of Congress to act 
collectively in a way that its 
members individually knew was 
necessary and right. It was 
plainly apparent that citizens 
throughout the country, irre- 
spective of party, were ap- 
plauding the President in his 
persistent effort to maintain 
sound principles. 


© Harris & Ewing 


tween President Hoover and a special Economy Com- 
mittee of the House resulted in a request by the Presi- 
dent, on April 15, for authority to carry out—subject 
to Congressional veto—a far-reaching policy of con- 
solidation in various government departments. At the 
same time he proposed a plan for a five-day week 
for day-rate government employees, and a mandatory 
month’s vacation without pay for annual employees 
receiving more than $1200. Other recommendations 
involved the suspension of promotions and the filling 
of vacancies. But the House preferred its own meth- 
ods, and the Economy Bill passed on May 3 contained 
a flat reduction of 11 per cent. in pay for employees 
receiving more than $2500. (an immunity bath for 
most. government workers). The committee’s pro- 
posal to consolidate the War and Navy departments, 
not favored by the Administration, was rejected by 
the House, 153 to 135. Estimates of savings through 
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the original retrenchment plan agreed upon by the 
Economy Committee reached $200,000,000. When the 
House itself had finished its work the estimated sav- 
ings had fallen to $42,000,000. With expenditures ap- 
proaching 5000 million dollars annually, the House 
found ways to save 42 million. Its members would 
do well to read two articles in this Review: “How 
Virginia Balanced Its Budget,” by Wilbur C. Hall, and 
“Detroit Practises Economy,” by Ralph Stone. 


EVEN IF THERE were not dire need of a 


Rs halt in reckless government expendi- 
et ture, it is reasonable to expect that 


President Hoover would have vetoed 
a pension bill that came to him for signature. In re- 
turning the measure to the House, he seized upon the 
opportunity to expose to public view the kind of bill 
that lawmakers can pass under pressure of organized 
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propaganda. It was an omnibus pension measure with 
meritorious cases among its 367 items; but it was 
loaded down with such provisions as these: a pension 
for a widow whose husband had served eight days with 
no disability resulting from service; another to a vet- 
eran who lost his leg in an accident while intoxicated ; 
several to men dishonorably discharged for desertion ; 
several to men who had attempted unsuccessfully to 
commit suicide. On its way to the President is an- 
other pension bill, sent over to the Senate by the 
House on May 2 with the overwhelming vote of 316 
to 16. This one would open the pension rolls to 
widows and orphans of World War veterans. It is 
estimated to cost the taxpayer $20,000,000 annually. 
A sidelight upon the economy ideas prevalent in the 
halls of Congress is the passage of this $20,000,000 
new pension distribution, with less than an hour of 
debate, at almost the very moment when the same 
House was voting to discharge 2000 army officers as 
an economy measure at a saving of less than $4,000,- 
000 annually. “Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute” is evidently a policy which can be re- 
versed. The President also vetoed, on May 12, a so- 
called Democratic tariff bill, whose principal objec- 
tives had been to initiate an international conference 
looking toward lower tariff walls, and to remove the 
executive’s authority under the flexible provisions of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 


VaRIOUS SUGGESTIONS that the federal 


mc ea government should sponsor a_ vast 
oa public-works construction program 


began to crystallize in the middle of 
May. If one were to call the roll of leaders who might 
claim some measure of credit for the idea, the list 
would include Mr. Hearst, Al Smith, Senator Wagner, 
Senator Robinson, Owen Young, and the President 
himself, with the American Legion and the American 
Federation of Labor not wishing to be overlooked. At 
a White House conference on May 12, Mr. Hoover 
discussed with Senators Robinson and Watson—re- 
spectively Democratic and Republican floor leaders— 
what he called a “program for united action.” Mr. 
Robinson, with Mr. Young’s backing, had proposed in 
the Senate a federal loan of three hundred millions to 
states for relief purposes, and a construction program 
by states and cities which would be financed by two 
billions in government bonds. Sums were to be ad- 
vanced only for self-liquidating and profit-making en- 
terprises, and the states and cities were expected to 
deliver to the Government their own obligations. A 
tunnel under the Hudson at New York, a bridge over 
the Mississippi at New Orleans, a bridge connecting 
San Francisco and Oakland; these are mentioned as 
typical projects. The bond market reflected disap- 
proval of the Robinson plan for a government bond 
issue; and the proposal which resulted from President 
Hoover’s conference with the Senate leaders was so 


altered as to call for funds to be provided by the sale © 


of securities of the new Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, whose borrowing powers would be increased. 
Democratic approval of the President’s alternative at 
first seemed to have been secured; later there was 
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some doubt about it. There was disagreement over 
method, not over the broader principle involved. 


ONE OF THE CHIEF objects of the new 


by i ©. Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
sserts e 
Authority was to be the lending of money to, 


hard-pressed railroads. It is doubtful 
if the sponsors of that agency had fully in mind the 
claims of another and much older bureau of the gov- 
ernment, the Interstate Commerce Commission. Per- 
haps this older commission had reason to feel slighted ; 
but nevertheless it does not hesitate to assert a veto 
power. There has been much criticism of its action in 
the matter of a request of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway for a loan of $12,700,000 from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. It happens that the 


railroad filed with the Commission a copy of its appli- © 


cation made to the new lending agency. It also hap- 
pens that the Commission “approved” the loan, but 
reduced it to $1,800,000. The Commission further- 
more imposed a condition, that. the railroad “should 
agree to present for our approval, prior to July 1, 
1932, a plan to effect a substantial reduction in its 
fixed interest charges.” Application for the loan was 
made on January 29, and the Commission handed 
down its declaration on April 29. Setting aside the 
mere question whether or not the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had any claim to interfere, it is interesting 
to note that it required three months to say what was 
neither Yes nor No, but allowed the railroad only two 
months to rearrange its whole capital structure. Short 
of bankruptcy, which the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was designed solely to avoid, how could such 
a result be achieved in two months? 


WE PRINT in this number of the RE- 


se _ VIEW a dramatic account of what 
eave e ® ° . ° 
Philippines? might happen if the American flag in 


the Philippines is hauled down. It is 
from the pen of Major-General Harbord, who writes 
with a background of twelve years’ experience in the 
Philippines in responsible executive capacity. His 
article is inspired by the passage, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington, of a bill granting com- 
plete independence to the Filipino people eight years 
after they adopt a constitution and institute a gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of the Philippine 
Islands. During the eight-year interval they are to 
enjoy complete autonomy in domestic affairs. This 
bill passed the House on April 4, by vote of 306 to 47, 
and was sent to the Senate. To Americans of broad 
vision the idea of early withdrawal from the Philip- 
pines is not sound. As Secretary Stimson has stated 
it: “To every foreign eye it would be a demonstration 
of selfish cowardice, an abandonment of the wards we 
had undertaken to protect.” Secretary Hurley also is 
opposed. In his department lies the administration 
of the islands. He stated to the House Committee 
on Insular Affairs last February: “It is the consensus 
of opinion of’ responsible observers that if America 
should withdraw immediately, economic chaos, politi- 
cal and social anarchy would result, followed by domi- 
nation of the Philippines by some foreign power.” The 
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Islands’ new Governor-General, Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, has entered 
upon his task with the same en- 
thusiasm and sympathetic interest 
that characterized his administra- 
tion of Porto Rico. In his in- 
augural address at Manila, on the 
last day of February, he told his 
listeners: “To me, the Philippines 
of the future are an inspiring pic- 
ture. They can be and should be a 
great center in tropical Asia, a cen- 
ter from which the surrounding 
countries can draw example and 
aid.” Are the native people of the 
Philippines yet prepared to carry 
out, alone, such an ideal? 


Now AND AGAIN 
national commit- 
tees grow tired of 
Chicago as a 
stamping ground and yield to the 
blandishments of other cities when ° 
the time comes to select a presiden- 
tial convention site, but such wan- 
derings are brief. Since 1860 so 
many Presidents have been named, 
if not made, on Lake Michigan’s shore that 
a kind of national tradition seems to stress the 
fitness of the windy city for such epoch-marking gath- 
erings. In June, 1932, both parties are holding their 
powwows on the old council grounds. As Chicagoans 
see it, this marks a return to normalcy. Does it also 
mean a fresh recognition by all elements of the Middle 
West’s importance as a central batileground in the 
coming campaign? The designated keynote orators 
of the respective parties may have been chosen with 
this consideration in mind. Senator Lester J. Dickin- 
son, who will give the Republican “long talk,” like 
President Hoover is a native Iowan. He represented 
the Tenth Iowa District for twelve years before his 
promotion to the Senate. Senator Alben W. Barkley 
of Kentucky, who a fortnight later will address the 
Democrats, began his Congressional service before the 
World War. He may be expected to emphasize the 
national rather than the sectional interests of his party. 


All Eyes 
on 
Chicago 


Tue primaries of April and May de- 
Hoover Backed veloned features of unusual interest. 
oe So far as the Republican ballotings 
Primaries . 
were concerned, no lively contests had 
been expected, since long-established* precedent con- 
ceded renomination to President Hoover on the com- 
pletion of his first term. This very assurance in ad- 
vance might have been assumed to forestall demon- 
strations of Hoover interest in the selection of conven- 
tion delegates. Yet in Mr. Hoover’s home state of 
California, where an exciting three-cornered fight 
among the Democrats was in progress, more than 
635,000 Republican voters on May 4 declared their 
preference for Hoover. They exceeded in number, by 
more than 112,000, the total vote cast for the three dis- 
tinguished Democrats on the same day. There were 
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WHERE PRESIDENTIAL HISTORY IS TO BE MADE IN JUNE 


This is the new Chicago Stadium, meeting place of the Republicans on June 14 and of 
the Democrats on June 27. It is said to be the largest indoor auditorium in America. 


other primary results to encourage the Washington 
administration: In Wisconsin, for the first time in this 
century, a majority of “regular,” or anti-La Follette, 
delegates to the Republican convention were chosen. 
In Maryland and South Dakota, where anti-Hoover 
delegates had been put in nomination, the Hoover 
ticket was triumphantly elected. Although these facts 
have not been over-exploited in the newspaper head- 
lines, they have a certain significance. 


THE HIGH POINTS of popular interest 
for many weeks have been related to 
the choice of Democratic delegates, 
and particularly to the so-called “stop- 
Roosevelt” effort within the Democratic party. The 
pre-convention campaign of Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of New York was the only presidential can- 
didacy nationally promoted and financed. For months 
it was the only discernible band-wagon on which weary 
and deserving Democrats might climb with any hope 
of getting a free ride to the promised land. It picked 
up many passengers and made good headway. In 
some states there was no opposition; in others it was 
inconsiderable. Still it was noticeable that a number 
of nationally known Democrats kept aloof, and among 
these was the man whom many considered best en- 
titled to be called the party’s leader—none other than 
Alfred E. Smith of New York. Matters came to a 
head on April 26, when Massachusetts Democrats, 
through their primaries, declared for Smith as their 
presidential choice and gave Roosevelt not a single 
delegate. On the same day Pennsylvania chose a 
divided convention delegation, where Roosevelt una- 
nimity had been expected. As if that were not enough 
to block the band-wagon’s wheels effectively, Califor- 
nia, one week later, gave Speaker Garner her 44 con- 


Has Governor 
Roosevelt 
Been "Stopped"? 
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PRESIDENTIAL TIMBER OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY ent r-power : 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York, and Governor Albert C. Ritchie power transmission and distribution by pri- 
of Maryland, photographed during the sessions of the Conference of Governors vate corporations if equitable terms can be 


held this year at Richmond, Virginia. 


vention votes, which had all along been counted among 
Roosevelt’s unhatched chickens. In the balloting 
Roosevelt got about 30 per cent. of the total Demo- 
cratic vote, trailing Garner by 46,000 votes and leading 
Smith by 32,000. Garner received 215,000, Roosevelt 
169,000, Smith 137,000. Credit for the Garner vote 
was given to William G. McAdoo and to the Hearst 
newspapers. It was even intimated that Mr. McAdoo, 
rather than Speaker Garner, might eventually profit 
from the outcome, since his strong position in party 
leadership might contribute to his nomination for the 
United States Senate next year. It was recalled that 
California made Wilson President in 1916. 


THIS REMINDS Us that in two succes- 
* sive conventions—San Francisco in 
pon Sag i920 and New York in 1924—Mr. 
empa'gn ~~ McAdoo himself was a victim of the 
two-thirds rule, as in both instances he had more than 
a majority of the delegates. This year Roosevelt (like 
Champ Clark in 1912 and McAdoo in 1924) seems 
certain to control more than one-third of the convention 
on the first ballot. He may thus exert a negative 
influence on the convention’s choice. A candidate 
profits from the operation of the two-thirds rule only 
as it prevents his opponent’s nomination. Democratic 
conventions have a long, unbroken record for casting 
aside the candidate who leads on the first ballot— 
unless he actually achieves the nomination on that 


Roosevelt's 
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ballot. A choice this year requires 770 
votes. On the whole, Governor Roosevelt’s 
canvass seems to have been honorably and 
fairly conducted. He has made few 
speeches, but it is understood that his corre- 
spondence with Democrats throughout the 
country is extensive. In a radio speech he 
made what was doubtless a sincere but an 
ill-informed attack on the work of the Ad- 
ministration’s Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, asserting that little or nothing 
was being done for the small banks. This 
was promptly answered by members of the 
Governor’s own party, including former 
Governor Smith. In a speech at St. Paul, 
Mr. Roosevelt stated his policies more 
fully, dealing especially with public utili- 
ties and the tariff, but offering no sugges- 
tions by way of amendment of the Hoover 
emergency plans. So radical a Democrat as 
Senator Wheeler of Montana is enthusiastic 
for Roosevelt and Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska, nominally a Republican, has de- 
clared that he will vote for him if he is 
nominated. He supported Smith in 1928. 


In wis St. Paut speech 
Governor Roosevelt com- 
mitted himself on these 
points of public utility 
policy: 1—retention of public ownership 
and development of water-power sites; 2— 


The 
Power 
Issue 


had, and if not, by a public agency; 3— 
all utilities doing an interstate business to be under 
federal control; 4—national control of the holding 
companies. These views had already been expressed 
by him as Governor. It happens that one of the men 
most frequently named as a possible nominee in case 
of a deadlocked convention was Owen D. Young, of 
General Electric. Mr. Young was not even a “recep- 
tive” candidate. That he should have been favorably 
considered by men high in party councils indicates 
that the persistent prejudice against corporation offi- 
cials in public life has been modified of late. But Mr. 
Young took himself out of the list of available candi- 
dates in a letter to a newspaper friend made public 
on May 16. We quote from his statement: “May I 
say definitely and finally that I cannot, for reasons 
which are so controlling as not to be open to argument, 
accept a nomination for the Presidency, if made.” 


WHILE THE DELEGATIONS of various 
small states were being added to the 
Roosevelt line-up, there continued to 
be much speculation about the poten- 
tial dark-horse candidates—notably, besides Mr. 


An Imposing 
Array of 
Favorite Sons 


. Young, Newton Baker of Ohio and Melvin A. Traylor 


of Illinois. Then there is the usual array of Democ- 
racy’s favorite sons, whose strength will be developed 
on the first ballot and will probably in effect make 
the early Roosevelt showing less formidable than it 
might otherwise have been. These duly declared state 
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favorites are: Speaker John N. Garner of Texas, Gov- 
ernor Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland, Governor George 
White of Ohio, Governor William H. Murray of Okla- 
homa, Senator James Hamilton Lewis of Illinois, for- 
mer Governor Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, and former 
Senator James A. Reed of Missouri. Anything may 
happen in a national conven- 
tion. In a deadlock one of 
these favorite sons may turn 
into a magnet for votes, but 
the politicians are not gam- 
bling very much on such a 
result this year. 


MEANWHILE 
Judge Sea- 
bury, as coun- 
sel for the Hof- 
stadter Legislative Commit- 
tee, continues to dig up and 
expose to public view evi- 
dence of graft in various de- 
partments of the New York 
City government. Slowly 
and surely it seems that the 
public inquisitor is moving 
out of the domain of petty 
but powerful district lead- 
ers, almost all of them on 
the public payroll, into a 
zone that is conveniently 
designated as “higher up.” 
Exposure of corruption in 
getting bus franchises sev- 
eral years ago comes just at 
the time when applications 
for similar franchises are be- 
fore the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment. The 
City Comptroller declares 
that as a Democrat he fails 
to see the graft taint as an 
asset to the local govern- 


The Seabury 
Probe 
in New York 
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of the convention itself. This issue was the dominant 
one four years ago; it is even more insistent now. The 
Wets have gained recruits from among economists who 
seek revenue for Uncle Sam at the expense of the rack- 
eteer, and they find increasing support among good 
citizens who believed once in making the “noble experi- 
ment” but who have since 
become convinced that the 
cure is worse than the dis- 
ease, especially if the disease 
can be properly controlled. 
Rip Van Winkle, awakened, 
might well be amazed that 
the most pious folk and the 
most wicked ones find com- 
‘mon cause for satisfaction in 
the workings of prohibition. 
The Drys have lost many 
friends recently by pro- 
claiming majority support 
for prohibition after twelve 
years of trial, while at the 
same time fighting tooth and 
nail the simple challenge: 
“Let’s take a vote upon it!” 
raised by those who want a 
change or at least a real test 
of sentiment. Thus the de- 
mand grows for a referen- 
dum upon the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The newest 
plan is that advanced at a 
Jefferson Day gathering of 
Democrats, by Governor 
Harry F. Byrd, who will be 
Virginia’s favorite son in the 
convention. Governor Byrd 
would have a simultaneous 
vote, by electors in all the 
states, upon an amendment 
to or repeal of the prohibi- 
tion amendment; but his 
plan assumes that another 








ment or to the party. He 
calls for a house-cleaning. 
If high officials are involved, 
there may well arise a de- 
mand for their removal by 
Governor Roosevelt, who has 
already removed a sheriff on the basis of facts submit- 
ted by Mr. Seabury. No gift of prophecy is required 
to visualize the shake-up in New York politics that 
might ensue. Mr. Seabury, like several million other 
New Yorkers, is a Democrat and labors under the im- 
pression that he is serving his city by exposing those 
who are trying to plunder her. Tammany now as in 
the past charges all investigators who find out any- 
thing with defaming the city’s fair name. 


vention. 


IN EACH CONVENTION the phrasing of 


~ There q prohibition plank may be counted 
p adie upon to furnish fireworks in the meet- 
eferendum? 


ings of the Committee on Resolutions, 
though the battle is not expected to reach the floor 


“KEY-NOTERS," REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRAT 


Each of these men has been chosen to deliver the address 
as temporary chairman which opens a national political con- 


Both of them are members of the Senate. At the 
left is L. J. Dickinson, Republican, of lowa; and at the 
right is A. W. Barkley, Democrat, of Kentucky. 


constitutional amendment is 
required to make the re- 
sult of such a referendum 
valid. Constitutional me- 
chanics aid the Drys. 


Mr. Georce W. WICKERSHAM, chair- 


. ini man of the Commission on Law En- 
Vote _-—*t0rcement, reiterated last month his 


suggestion of January, 1931, that pro- 
hibition should be removed from party politics by 
submission of a repealing amendment to state conven- 
tions especially chosen in an off year. Mr. Wicker- 
sham does not himself advocate either repeal or modi- 
fication, but he sees the desirability of a plebiscite. 
Lacking a formal vote by the electorate, it is interest- 
ing to note the results of an extensive prohibition poll 
completed in April by the Literary Digest. The same 
magazine had conducted a similar questionnaire in 
1930, with the voter given three choices: enforcement, 
modification, or repeal. This year’s ballot gave two 
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Ne at Ml Pi es 


A GROUP OF NOTABLE DEMOCRATS 


This is a Jefferson Day gathering. Among the three are two presidential nominees of the 
party in previous campaigns. From left to right they are: Alfred E. Smith of New York, Empire the 





Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, and James M. Cox of Ohio—all former Governors. 


alternatives only, and the final result was: 


Continuance....... 1,236,000 26% per cent. 
rer 3,431,877 734 per cent. 


The Digest poll this year was thus almost 3 to 1 in 
favor of repeal. Two years ago the result was 40 per 
cent. for repeal, 30 per cent. for modification, and 30 
per cent. for enforcement. This year there are only 
two Dry states—Kansas and North Carolina, each 
by a margin of less than a quarter of 1 per cent. 


SPECULATION REGARDING this year’s 
prohibition planks may take note of 
what Mr. Wickersham a year and a 
half ago called “the development of an 
increasingly hostile public opinion”; but it may well 
be debated whether the conventions will do anything 
more than straddle. A platform must appeal to voters 
north, east, south, and west; it must attract voters 
rather than repel them. Thus the Republican plat- 
form of 1928, on the subject of prohibition, quoted and 
reaffirmed certain pronouncements of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln on the sacredness of the 
Constitution, and then declared: 

The people, through the method provided by the Con- 
stitution, have written the Eighteenth Amendment into 
the Constitution. 

The Republican party pledges itself and its nominees 
to the observance and the vigorous enforcement of this 
provision of the Constitution. 

This was a very Dry plank, understood to have been 
written by Senator Borah. The Democratic plank, 
adopted two weeks later, characterized the Republican 
party as presenting the “remarkable spectacle of feel- 


Prohibition 
Planks 
Four Years Ago 


ing compelled to promise obedience to a provision of 


the federal Constitution which it has flagrantly disre- 
garded”; and then for itself the Democratic platform 
declared : 


Speaking for the national Democracy, this convention 
pledges the party and its nominees to an honest effort to 
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enforce the Eighteenth Amendment 
and all other provisions of the federal 
Constitution and all laws enacted pur- 
suant thereto. 

The uttermost prohibition chal- 
lenge by either party, four years 
ago, was that the Constitution must 
be enforced. Neither party said: 
“We believe in [or we do not be- 
lieve in] prohibition.” There will 
be a fight again this year, as before, 
against “bone-dry” leadership in 
the resolutions committees. It is as- 
serted, for example, that advocates 
of a referendum will constitute 
more than half the delegates in the 
Republican convention. But a 
platform is written by battle- 
scarred politicians and not by pa- 
rading delegates. The circum- 
stances favor a wording designed to 
appeal to Wets and Drys alike. 


THE SELF-GOVERN- 
ING DOMINIONS of 
British com- 
monwealth will as- 
semble at Ottawa in July in one of their periodical 
conferences. The last of these was held in London in 
1930; and their amicable if not always constructive 
proceedings prove of interest to the entire English- 
speaking world. To Ottawa will come the representa- 
tives of Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zea- 
land, Newfoundland, the Irish Free State, and of 
course, Great Britain itself. Premier Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, who has undergone an optical operation, will 
probably not be present; and his conciliatory view- 
point, based on liberal conceptions, will be missed by 
all those present. Conference deliberations will be, in 
the main, economic; and preferential tariffs between 
the mother country and the dominions are expected to 
bring forth valuable suggestions from members of the 
far-flung empire “on which the sun never sets.” The 
Tory majority which supports the present National 
Government of Great Britain takes a keen interest in 
closer imperial relations; and economics in our mod- 
ern world is a more vital subject than oaths of fidelity 
to the British Crown. 


A British 


Conference 


Tue Der VaLerA government of Ire- 


—— land, which favors the abolition of 
hors office-taking oaths of allegiance, is 
Aspirations 


steeped in the republican tradition of 
Easter Monday, 1916—when the Sinn Feiners struck 
for Irish independence. Eamonn De Valera, a leading 
patriot of the war period, succeeded William T. Cos- 
grave as president of the Irish Free State in February. 
His nationalism, however, is largely in the realm of 
the spirit; for Great Britain furnishes an important 
market for Irish agricultural produce—a market 
which could be withdrawn behind tariff walls if Ire- 
land should renounce her dominionhood in- favor of 
complete independence. The Irish, who once felt a 
certain loyalty to the vanished Celtic Stuarts, have 
never been drawn to the present Hanoverian Windsor 
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The Progress 


dynasty; but even Mr. De Valera is not blind to the 
advantages of an economic commonwealth which 
spells for his country economic prosperity. 


BRITAIN HAS ABANDONED her historic 
Free Trade policy in favor of protec- 
tion; and despite the objections of 
such liberal free-traders as David 
Lloyd George, this move has met with a measure of 
success. France, incidentally, has been rigidly dis- 
criminating against certain classes of American im- 
ports by means of a quota system which has met with 
widespread protests on this side of the Atlantic. This 
need for preferential tariffs is nowhere felt more 
keenly than in Central Europe, where the heirs to the 
late empire of Austria-Hungary are disrupted by tariff 
disputes and mutual hatreds. The Danubian lands of 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria are in a precarious state; and 
French loans (based on French hegemony) are the 
chief factor in keeping the wolves from their doors. 
Preferential tariffs would serve as a possible solution ; 
and in London there has been held a conference with 
France, Germany, Italy, and Great Britain participat- 
ing. It failed to agree, and plans for a Danubian eco- 
nomic union are now in abeyance. In the long run, 
however, some such solution must be devised for 
Mitteleuropa—or if not, the deluge! Economic na- 
tionalism can be much overdone. 


Preferential 
Tariffs 
in Europe 


Tue LAUSANNE CONFERENCE pertain- 
Europe ing to war reparations will meet in 
—. June, but it is doubtful whether per- 
manent settlements can be effected 
until after the American presidential election in No- 
vember. The main participants at Lausanne will in- 
clude Germany, France, England, Italy and Belgium. 
Since the only subject under discussion will be mu- 
tual debts, the United States is not to be officially rep- 
resented—although Washington officials cannot fail to 
take a keen interest in the deliberations. Lausanne 
was scheduled to have convened in January, but was 
postponed so as to follow the Prussian and French 
parliamentary elections of April and May. The ex- 
Allies, and particularly France, continue to link Ger- 
man damages and American loans; the Germans and 
Americans (at least a majority of them) do not en- 
dorse this view. Germany is loath to pay more repa- 
rations, America is averse to an eternal debt mora- 
torium, the ex-Allies insist on obtaining one to pay 
the other. There is no easy settlement. 


THE WORLD WAS SHOCKED to learn on 
May 6 of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Paul Doumer, in Paris, at the 
hands of a demented Russian exile. 
M. Doumer, aged seventy-five, had held office only a 
year; and his public record had been a distinguished 
one. He lost four sons in the war. It is interesting 
to note that France was shortly to sign a friendly non- 
aggression pact with the Soviet Union; and this fact 
had greatly perturbed the Czarist refugees who have 
crowded into Paris and the French Riviera. Lenin, 
it will be remembered, was severely wounded by a 


Assassination 
of the 
French President 
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White assassin in 1918 at Moscow. Four days after 
Doumer’s unfortunate death the French Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, sitting in joint session at Ver- 
sailles, chose Albert Lebrun as his successor. M. 
Lebrun has been president of the Senate, and his elec- 
tion was overwhelming. He took office immediately. 
France thus effected in four days a procedure which 
in America consumes a full year. Lebrun was not 
selected merely to complete the Doumer term. He 
has begun a seven-year term of his own as fourteenth 
President of France. Flexibility is the keynote of the 
French political system. 


SINCE THE ILL-FATED World War, 


War Comes there have been three international 
to an End F : : 
- Ohtae conflicts which assumed major pro- 


portions. The first of these was the 
Russo-Polish struggle of 1920, which ended in an 
equitable draw. The second came in 1922, when the 
new Turkey of Mustapha Kemal humbled Greece in 
Asia Minor. The third, a war which was never de- 
clared but raged none-the-less, was the Chino- Japanese 
affair, beginning in Manchuria last autumn and con- 
tinuing into the epic siege of Shanghai. Chinese mer- 
chants, by their systematic boycott of Japanese goods, 
directed Japanese attacks to their great city; and that 
boycott in turn was based on the attempted organiza- 
tion of Chinese Manchuria by Japanese military ex- 
perts. The Japanese asserted that they were protect- 
ing vested interests—railroad and economic—which 
they held in Manchuria through definite treaty con- 
cessions. On May 4, through the efforts of England, 
France, Italy, and the United States, a truce was 
signed by the combatants at Shanghai. The Chinese 
were scheduled to hold their positions around the city ; 
while the Japanese were gradually to withdraw their 
forces toward the International Settlement within 
Shanghai—and thence home. There were 40,000 Jap- 
anese soldiers in the environs, and their embarkation 
must of necessity consume weeks or even longer. 
Nevertheless they are reported as on their way, which 
is something of an accomplishment 


On May 15 came more startling news 
—that the seventy-seven-year-old Jap- 
anese Premier, Tsuyoshi Inukai, had 
been mercilessly assassinated in his 
Tokyo home by a group of reactionary army and navy 
officers as he pled for mercy. The Japanese officers, 
whose Fascist tendencies seem to represent the intran- 
sigeance of the now dominant war department, are 
opposed to constitutional government and desire a 
return to the absolute Mikado-rule of long ago. Pre- 
mier Yuko Hamaguchi was shot in 1930. This year 
Japanese reactionaries have killed the liberal Junno- 
suke Inouye, ex-finance minister, in February; and 
Baron Takuma Dan, a leading industrialist, in March. 
Hamaguchi, Inouye, and Baron Dan were perhaps the 
three most outstanding friends of the United States in 
Japan. The fatal attack upon Premier Inukai was but 
one of a series of demonstrations carried out simulta- 
neously on May 15, and evidently well planned. There 
was literally a reign of terror in Tokyo, lasting several 
hours, marked by promiscuous bomb-throwing. 


Japan's 
Premier 
Assassinated 
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France's election brought these men to leadership in the Chamber of Deputies. 


HISTORY in the Making 


Presidential Year 


Smith vs. Roosevelt .. . Three 
important primaries . . . Party 
nominations. 


°F e-naaa at the annual Jefferson-Day 
dinner in Washington (April 13) 
hear former Governor Smith make two 
unexpected statements. The first is 
that he will oppose any presidential can- 
didate who “persists in a demagogic ap- 
peal to the working classes.” His words 
are believed an answer to Governor 
Roosevelt’s radio keynote speech of April 
7, asserting that present relief measures 
have failed to help other than business 
interests. They are indicative of a defi- 
nite split between the former and the 
present Governors of New York, both 
potential candidates for the Democratic 
nomination. Smith’s second statement 
is a suggestion that for the next twenty 
years, European debtor nations be per- 
mitted to lapse their payments to the 
United States, and that during that time 
25 per cent. of the value of American 
goods bought in those nations should be 
subtracted from their debt. 


SPEAKING (April 18) in St. Paul, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt answers the charges of 
those who disapproved his radio specch 
by saying he does not plead “for class 
control, but for a true concert of in- 
terests.” 


THe MassacuuseEtts presidential pref- 
erence primary (April 26) is the scene of 
Governor Roosevelt’s first setback in his 
steady march toward a nomination at 
the June Democratic convention. For- 
mer Governor Smith defeats the Roose- 
velt delegates in every one of the State’s 
districts. On the same day, Pennsylvania 
Democratic voters divide their alle- 
giance between the two New Yorkers, 
with Roosevelt receiving a few more 
delegates than Smith. 


Tue Nationa Farmer-Labor party, at 
its;Omaha convention (April 27), nomi- 
nates Frank E. Webb, San Francisco, for 
president, and Jacob S. Coxey as vice- 
president. Webb was the party’s 1928 
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From April 12 to May 13 





ALBERT LEBRUN 
New President of France. 
candidate. Coxey, mayor of Massillon, 
Ohio, in 1894, led a band of unemployed 
—“Coxey’s Army”—from Ohio to the 

White House. 


TuHE Socrauist labor party, at its con- 
vention in New York (May 1), nomi- 
nates for president, Verne L. Reynolds, 
New York contractor, who polled 40,000 
votes in the 1928 election. J. W. Aiken, 
Boston, his running mate, urges the 
working classes to organize into an ef- 
fective economic unit. 


Ca.irornia’s Democratic primary (May 
4) is carried by John N. Garner of Texas, 
Speaker of the House; the result is a 
severe blow to Governor Roosevelt’s 
aspirations. 


Cut the Costs 


The President's plan... The 
House has ideas of its own 
. » . The President speaks for 
the people. 


RESIDENT Hoover sends to the House 
Economy Committee his draft of a 
bill to further federal economies (April 
15). His suggestion, outgrowth of con- 
ferences between the administrative and 
legislative branches of the government, 


would reduce expenditures $225,000,000, 
Two important items in the proposed bill 
are a “staggered furlough” plan to re- 
duce the pay of all governmental em- 
ployees earning more than $1200 a year, 
and a section giving the Executive power 
to consolidate overlapping functions of 
government. 


Tue Hovuse receives (April 25) its 
Economy Committee’s final draft of 
the bill to reduce governmental expendi- 
tures. An omnibus bill applying to every 
phase of proposed economy, it can save 
the country $263,000,000. It does not in- 
clude the President’s “staggered fur- 
‘lough” plan, but instead, suggests a flat 
11 per cent. reduction in salaries. It 
proposes also to consolidate the Army 
and Navy Departments into one Depart- 
ment of National Defense at an esti- 
mated yearly saving of $100,000,000. 


PossIBILITIES of additional savings ap- 
proaching $200,000,000, are thrown into 
the discard as the House passes its 
economy bill, providing only $40,000,000 
savings (May 3). Passage itollows days of 
bitter debate, in which leaders of both 
parties fail to keep the members from 
lopping one economy after another from 
the original program. As finally written, 
the bill provides as its only salary reduc- 
tion an 11 per cent. cut in salaries of 
more than $2500 a year. 


Boru Houses of Congress are taken to 
task in a message from President Hoover 
(May 5). Charging that Congress’ in- 
ability to deal with problems of economy 
(shown in the defeat of the economy 
measure) and taxation (shown by tax 
plan difficulties in both the House and 
Senate) has materially retarded the 
country’s economic recovery, the Presi- 
dent urges the Representatives and Sen- 
ators to realize that the will of a small 
or special class must give way before 
the common good. In a second message 
(May 6) he again calls upon Congress 
to express the will of the people and 
ignore “the locust swarm of lobbyists” 
who work for special interests. 


Continued on page 51 
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By Bishop, in the St. Louis Star 


STILL IN THE TROUGH 







WHY SHOULD HE BE 
TAX EXEMPT? 


By Cowan, in the Boston 
Evening Transcript 























By Warren, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
THE REAL BEAR RAIDER 
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By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 
THE RESULTS SO FAR OF THE ECONOMY PROGRAM 
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By Darling, in the Des Moines Register 


THE BEAR HUNT, OR WHO'S CAUSING THE DEPRESSION 
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By Darling, in the New York Herald Tribune © 
THE GUESTS WILL BE HERE ANY MINUTE, NOW! 

















STILL ON THE 
TRAIL OF 
PROSPERITY 
By Sykes, in the 
New York 
Evening Post 
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“By Fitzpatrick, in we St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE WORLD TRADE SLUMP 



















STILL WAITING 
TO BE ASKED IN 
By Rollin Kirby, 
in the New York 
World-Telegram 
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Will the Politicians Use the Prohibition 
Referendum to Straddle the Dry 
Question? 

By Orr, in the Chicago Tribune © 
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Cartoon 


oRee whi ki, 
From the Glasgow (Scotland) Record 
INTO OBLIVION? 


The League and Versailles are in severe danger. 











From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
PRUSSIAN ELECTION 
The Hitler-Hugenberg sword is shattered 
by steadfast republican voters. 


Sidelights 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


THE IRISH THOROUGHBRED 
Will he shake off poor old John Bull in his leap for 


political independence? 























Oe AUSTRIA BORROWS (left) 
Will London and Paris 


contribute? 
From Der Goetz (Vienna) 


From the Glasgow (Scotland) Bulletin 
“COMMONWEALTH OF 
NATIONS" 

Home life of the happy little 
British dominions. 











WHEN the Flag Came Down 
at Corregidor 


By MaAJor GENERAL JAMES G. HARBORD 


T= GoveRNOR GENERAL of the Philippines sat in 
his office in the old Spanish palace of the 
Malacanan, on the banks of the historic Pasig. It was 
in the early summer of the year of Our Lord 1932. He 
looked through the screened shell window, across the 
stream to the shore line of bamboo trees that dipped 
their feathery plumes in the first of the yearly rains. 

Up and down the river shrieked a procession of tugs 
and river boats. Cocoanut rafts, long dingy passenger 
steamers crowded with Filipinos and Chinese from the 
country around the Laguna, here and there a launch 
with the red-white-and-blue stack of the army quar- 
termaster corps, native bancas, old-time cascos and 
lorchas familiar to the soldiers of insurrecto days, steam 
tugs and lighters, 


“Get Fort Santiago, Holmes, and ask the General if he 
will be kind enough to come over immediately.” Sur- 
prised by the strange quality of the chief’s voice, the 
aide looked up, opened his mouth to speak, thought 
better of it, and obeyed without a word. 

The Governor General walked pensively through the 
long hall toward the great staircase and paused before 
Luna’s famous painting “The Blood Pact,” depicting the 
old conquistador of the sixteenth century receiving 
from the Malay chiefs the blood-sealed oath of loyalty 
to the Spanish crown. On the sides of the lofty corri- 
dor hung the portraits of Spanish Governors General 
running back through nearly four centuries. Their 
dark, austere features, the orders shining on uniformed 
breasts, their plumed hats and gold 
sashes contrasted strangely with 





shoved aside the wild 
cabbage drifting slow- 
ly to the sea. 

His Excellency did 
not see the picture of 
the busy port. His 
brows were knotted in 
perplexity. In his 
hand he held the red 
“rush” copy ofa 
radiogram. The trim 
Constabulary orderly 








the clean shaven face and informal 
costume of the perplexed Amer- 
ican ruler. 

The respectful salute of the po- 
liceman at the lower door of the 
palace and the tinkle of a bell an- 
nounced the arrival of the Com- 
manding General. The erect old 
AGN soldier’s face, tanned and seamed 

AVE | by the suns of Cuba and the East, 

Jk and still showing the 








who had brought the 


strain of a Corps Com- 










message stood rigidly at attention, 
waiting for the sign of dismissal. 
His Excellency gazed beyond him 
and appeared not to see him. 

This Governor General, who had 
commanded a regiment in the First 
Division, of glorious memory, had 
come to the Orient full of the new 
liberty he was to bring, glowing 
with the message from the President 
who sent him. He had been aware 
of the intention to make him the in- 
strument for the shrinking of Amer- 
ican frontiers. But the absorbing 
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mand in the World 
War, wore a look of 
questioning anxiety as 
e he greeted the Gover- 
“al 5 nor General, his ju- 
nior by twenty years. 

“Well, Governor, it 
has come. I see by 
your face that you 
have it, too.” The vet- 
eran lowered his 
voice. “Did you get it 
through the Insular 
Bureau? Mine from 
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interest of his work, the opportuni- 
ties for constructive statesmanship, 
and the practical experience which had even in his brief 
tenure of office largely replaced pure theory, had 
crowded this mission from his mind; and when finally 
the pregnant word was ticked across a continent and 
flashed over ten thousand miles of sea it came as-a 
surprise. 

Foreseen and advocated from the beginning, this ful- 


filment of a political pledge now seemed so untimely as ° 


to threaten with destruction the work to which he was 
giving his best. The Governor reflected a moment and 
nodded to the orderly. The soldier left the office. 
Pulling himself together, the Governor stepped to the 
door of the adjoining room. 

22 


the Adjutant General 
had just been deciph- 
ered when your aide called me. What’s behind it all? 
Can it be true?” He flattened a typewritten paper on 
the mahogany table. “My radiogram says ten extra 
transports are leaving San Francisco for Manila, and 
directs the withdrawal of every American soldier in the 
islands within thirty days, the sale of such movable 
military stores as are not worth transportation home, 
and the transfer to Filipino representatives named by 
you of all reservations, buildings, fortifications and per- 
manent fixtures!” : 

The Governor General nodded slowly. “That is sub- 
stantially as I have it, General. Not only are all official 
representatives of the United States to be withdrawn, 


By Orr, in the Chicago Tribune © 
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but as far as practicable all persons of American blood 


are to be encouraged to follow. I am directed to call 
on you for codperation in the matter of transportation, 
but I am authorized to charter such additional ships as 
are needed to take to our own shores unofficial passen- 
gers, former employees and their families, as well as 
Americans engaged in commercial pursuits.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and added bitterly: “Our 
country does not care to incur responsibility for its na- 
tionals west of Hawaii. Guam, I understand, is to be 
sold. This complete abandonment seems hard to com- 
prehend. We have all heard ru- 
mors of it, but it comes as some- 


“There is no doubt,” agreed the Governor, “that the 
effect of Philippine independence will be world wide. 
The Five-Power Treaty, which we disregard in turning 
the Archipelago adrift, as well as the Nine-Power Pact 
of the same vintage, will automatically go into the Ar- 
chives of Unachieved Endeavor. The British will hurry 
the building of Singapore; neither Britain nor Japan 
will be content with the navy quotas adopted in London 
two years ago.” 

The chief executive shifted uneasily in his chair as a 
bamboo band passed towards Santa Mesa loudly play- 

ing Aguinaldo’s March, followed 
by a crowd of school-boys 





shrieking viva la Independencia! 





thing of a shock. Well, at least 
we can feel that we are in at the 
birth of a new republic.” 
Looking straight into the eyes 
of the civil administrator, the 
grizzled fighter leaned forward 
across the table. “Governor,” he 
demanded, “is there anything 
more to it than the mere fulfil- 
ment of a policy of the Adminis- 
tration? What is back of it all? 
I had a little to do with raising 
the flag over these islands some 
thirty-two years ago, and while a 
soldier does not question his or- 
ders I confess that I do not like to 
help pull it down. The estab- 
lishment of American sovereignty 
here cost the lives of splendid 
soldiers. It has bled our country 
of millions of treasure. It was 
the most unselfish work ever un- 


WITH President Hoover's appoint- 
ment of Theodore Roosevelt as Gov- 
ernor General, attention is again 
focused on the problems presented 
by our occupation of the Philippines. 
This article, by General Harbord, 
treats in fiction form the facts that 
make a solution imperative. General 
Harbord writes against the back- 
ground of an administrative career 
of twelve years in the Philippines. His 
characters are living characters, and Chinn What it will do den dodo 
the struggle of political expediency 
expressed through them is taking 
place today. The story is presented 
in fictional form so that delicate 
susceptibilities may not be injured. 


“Do you remember,” he asked, 
going to the window, “T. R.’s ad- 
dress at the University of Cairo, 
on his way back from his African 
big-game hunt, twenty years ago, 
in which he argued that Egypt, 
India, and the Philippines are 
linked problems, the solution of 
which is of world-wide import. 
The independence of the Philip- 
pines will send the Australians 
into hysterics, shake the Dutch in 
Java, and set French shoulders to 
shrugging in Annam and Indo- 


no man is wise enough to say.” 

“T am not as concerned for In- 
dia,” replied the soldier, “as I am 
for the loss of Asiatic markets to 
our country. The Philippines 
were the only Christian link in 





dertaken by any nation and, sir, 


the great chain of islands, begin- 





it has been crowned by a success 

that marks an era in colonial ad- 

ministration. These people have the best government 
ever enjoyed by an Oriental race, as good as ours at 
home. Our possession of the Philippines has done more 
for the liberty and happiness of the native than nominal 
independence can ever bring him.” 

His voice took on a cutting edge. “Surely there must 
be something more to this withdrawal than the mere 
compliance with unauthorized individual pledges, or 
the desire to shine in the eyes of a beet sugar industry. 
These islands could furnish our country every tropical 
product she will ever need. They are the distributing 
point for a rich trade with the mainland and the islands 
of Asia. We solemnly pledged ourselves in 1922 to 
maintain the status quo in the Orient.” 

“Yes,” interrupted the young Governor with a cyni- 
cal grin. “We have maintained the status quo so well 
that for lack of plotting boards you are not able to aim 
your high-priced sixteen-inch guns on Corregidor. 
That’s a little matter which will have to be looked after 
by the next proprietor.” “You are right, Governor,” 
replied the General, who continued: 

“The possession of the Philippines was the warrant 
under which we raised our voice in the row between 
the Japs and the Chinese in Manchuria last fall, and 
which has entitled us to speak with whatever authority 
we have had in Pacific and Oriental matters for over 
thirty years. They made us a Pacific power. We now 
lose face and prestige wherever Pacific waters lave the 
shore. It is a step downward from our lofty pretensions 
of thirty years ago. It may be as you say, that we are 
in at the birth of a new republic, but we are surely in 
at the death of the altruism of an older one.” 


ing with Japan, which limits 

access from the east to the main- 
land of Asia and its markets. When white control dis- 
appears from that link Japan will soon have a position 
in the world analagous to that of the sixteenth century 
England. An instant reaction will be felt in the great 
industrial centers of Great Britain and America. The 
Holy Mother Church will mourn the abandonment of 
ten millions of Catholics to the pagan control that will 
soon follow. Political and economic forces will be set in 
motion which will postpone world peace for a thousand 
years. Disarmament by land and sea will wait another 
long cycle for human nature to change.” 

The young civilian’s face showed annoyance at the 
direct words of his old Brigade Commander, but he re- 
plied with studied deference to the older man: “We 
are fulfilling the solemn pledges of our country to these 
people,” he said, gazing out toward the river. “No one 
who has believed in the sincerity of our promises can 
have doubted that this moment would come. The dif- 
ference between political parties has been only the 
question of when. My party, like the other one, has 
been pledged to give the Filipinos their independence 
when they were fit for it. Personally’—he turned 
around and smiled at the veteran—“I do not believe 
that the moment would ever come when Americans 
would not govern this race better than they can govern 
themselves, but their right to try it is inalienable. The 
best way to learn to govern is to govern. My faith in 
the masses grows more conservative as I grow older. 
But my duty, like yours, is to obey orders, and my 
views on the timeliness of this evacuation have not 
been asked since my personal knowledge of conditions 
enabled me to make an intelligent reply.” 
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He returned to the table and sat down facing the 
General. 

“There is little more in my radiogram than in yours, 
except as to the desirability of taking with us every 
one of our own blood. In a personal radiogram from a 
former colleague in the Navy Department, however, 
I have it that this resolution granting the Philippines 
their independence is based upon the necessities of our 
own country. The aftermath of the unemployment 
situation, so well solved last winter by the President’s 
restoration of confidence to the business community, 
has been a nasty crop of radicalism. For the first time 
in our history ours is no longer a two-party govern- 
ment. Blocs are forming fast in Congress. Respon- 
sibility for legislation can no longer be fixed on a ma- 
jority which comes together for a single action and then 
dissolves into intangibility like the insurrectos used to 
when you as a youngster were fighting to keep the flag 
flying here. Our great cities are the prey of gangsters 
who now invoke the red flag and sing the Internation- 
ale. Taxes have been heavily increased, with the half- 
admitted aim ‘of bringing about a redistribution of the 
national wealth. As in England, the swollen inheritance 
taxes are consuming our actual capital.” 


Ee GoveRNoR offered the General a cigarette, 
lighted one for himself and resumed: “The 
domestic situation is serious enough. Meanwhile the 
South American republics are still restless and torn 
with strife. Affairs have become desperate, and rumors 
are current in Washington that the principal European 
nations insist upon complete pacification of Latin 
America. They offer the United States the alternative 
of doing it without further delay, or seeing it under- 
_ taken by others perhaps better qualified for interven- 
tion. The integrity of the Monroe Doctrine, our only 
recognized foreign policy, is threatened. The arrange- 
ment has expired by which our Navy occupied Magda- 
lena Bay on the coast of Lower California. Mexico 
offers to lease it to the principal member of the Pan- 
Asiatic Union, that was formed last winter, you re- 
member, after the successful non-codperative revolt 
of three hundred millions in India, following Gandhi’s 
trip to the Round Table Conference in London.” 

The Governor General lowered his voice. “There’s 
trouble brewing out here,” he continued. “You 
know it as well as I. The cry of ‘Asia for the Asiat- 
ics’ is echoing around the world. The inconsistency of 
claiming a Monroe Doctrine in the Occident while hold- 
ing an Oriental possession was pointed out last spring 
by the Pan-Asiatic Union, with a veiled proposition to 
balance the lease of Magdalena Bay or the purchase of 
Lower California against our sovereignty of the Philip- 
pines. So we go! And when we go, what American 
will feel that his life is safe here? It is a Malay coun- 
try, held by the sword as it was won by the sword.” 

“Your Excellency’s reasons are unassailable.” The old 
General’s tones were icy. “But what will become of the 
Filipinos? There will be hell from Aparri to Bongao. 
Twenty tribes will be at each other’s throats when the 
transports pass Corregidor. And what will the Pan- 
Asiatic Union do to these islands? Will they not unite 
as did the lady and the tiger?” 

The Governor General shrugged his shoulders. 

“The unquestioning resignation to fate that is born 
in the breast of every humble Malay will have to help 
them bear their added share of life’s burdens,” he an- 
swered philosophically. “At least the white man leaves 
them the Christian religion. They are the only Ori- 
entals who have it. Some things that the Spaniards and 
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the Americans have brought will survive, come what 
may. Some veneer of Occidental ideas, some language, 
many extravagant habits, the concrete buildings and 
bridges, our destruction of the once fine courtesy of the 
race will remain. Their fate might concern us more 
if in the years that the future of the Philippines has 
been discussed a dozen, or only half a dozen, voices 
had been raised in the wish that our sovereignty might 
continue. Despite the example of Canada and Aus- 
tralia, no such union with the United States has ever 
been advocated by any Filipino of standing. They see 
their limitations, yet prefer to travel their own road.” 

The Governor laughed aloud. “You know, General, 
that many of them have naively advocated an arrange- 
ment by which they would have the authority and we 
the responsibility. But such a protectorate is not to be 
dreamed of. They do not even expect a tariff against 
their competing products. My interest in these people, 
my friendship, even affection, for many of them incline 
me to wish them well. But the day of discussion is 
past. Their future lies on the knees of the gods!” 

He pressed a button. “We might as well get the job 
done. I will furnish the list of names of those to receive 
the property without delay. These last thirty days will 
fly like lightning. By the way, the Chief of Consta- 
bulary reports that his Information Division has spotted 
the gang that stole the plans of the Corregidor fortifi- 
cations. He expects to make the arrests this afternoon. 
He has recovered the plans.” 

The Major General smiled grimly. 

“That doesn’t interest me as keenly as it would have 
yesterday. I suggest the proper disposition of the plans 
and the thieves be left for the future owners of Corregi- 
dor to work out with their brother Orientals who stole 
them. If there is anything I can do to facilitate your 
part in the withdrawal please command me. My task 
is simple. All our troops can be assembled for embark- 
ation in forty-eight hours. Orders will be cabled our 
officers with the Scout battalions in the southern 
islands, and the Merritt can bring them all up on her 
next voyage. Let’s go to lunch.” 

“Can’t do it, General,” replied the Governor General. 
‘T have an appointment with a committee from the 
Nationalist party. I believe they are getting out of the 
motor now. They wish to lay before me a plan for their 
greater participation in the government of the Philip- 
pines!” A boyish grin, reminiscent of a distinguished 
sire, spread over his face. “This morning I am in a 
position to promise liberally. Show them in, Major.” 


AS THE Finiprnos entered, the Commanding 
General withdrew. The old reception room, 
in the most ancient part of the Malacanan, had echoed 
in turn the voices of courtly Spanish and unconventional 
American governors. It was an appropriate setting for 
the closing drama of American rule in the East. 

The spokesman of the committee, of Malay-Chinese 
descent, was one of the ablest and keenest of the young 
Filipinos who rose to power during the American occu- 
pation. Scarcely more than a boy at the close of the in- 
surrection, he was hurried into positions of highest trust 
in his native province. He became Senator from the 
principal island of the Visayan Group and had held 
the highest office in its gift. Under American rule this 
youth of humble origin had risen in twenty-five years 
to a position approaching in power that of the actual 
executive in a country where birth and family count 
far more than in America. He was now in middle age; 
still slim, beardless, ascetic, a keen and most unread- 
able product of a blood-mixture unrivaled for the sub- 
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tlety of its sons. At his elbow sat a polished and 
eloquent Tagalo-Spanish mestizo from Cavite prov- 
ince, who had held high place under both Republican 
and Democratic rule, eventually becoming president of 
the University of the Philippines. 

The third visitor was a venerable Filipino, probably 
forty years the senior of the others. He had been edu- 
cated abroad, had held office under Spain, had been a 


the Flag Came Down 
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you not roads, bridges, piers, prosperity, peace? Are 
not your cities sanitary, your affairs honestly adminis- 
tered? Is the University of Santo Tomas, founded by a 
priest among a little group of Spaniards while your 
half-naked ancestors were howling outside the walls 
of this ancient city,.a proof of your culture? Has the 
Malay race ever produced an artist, a composer, an au- 
thor, an orator of first rate ability when you measure 
his work by the world’s stand- 
ards in those lines? 





stormy petrel in politics, Don 
Felipe Malcamino had been 
the High Priest of the Nation- 
alist party ever since its or- 
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cabinet minister of Aguinaldo 

and a plotter all his life. A - 
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ganization. 
“Well?” asked the Governor |B MY, 
General, curtly. Ay. $. PROTECTIONZ 


“We have come, Your Ex- 
cellency,” began the Visayan, 
“to lay before you the petition 
of our party to be given a 
fuller participation in our gov- 
ernment. Your Excellency will 
recall that at your inaugural 
six months ago you brought us 
the promise of the President 
which has only been partly 
fulfilled. It is true we were 
long ago given a majority on 
the Philippine Commission, 
and later an elective Senate 
and House of Representatives, 
and there has been an almost 
complete Filipinization of the 
public service, but we feel that 








“You gentlemen,” he pointed 
an accusing finger at each of 
them in turn, “know full well 
that aside from English and 
Spanish, neither of which is 
spoken by a majority of your 
people, you have nothing that 
approaches a common lan- 
guage. Your islands were 
never united under a single 
chief. Your earliest history is 
of tribal wars. You lowland- 
ers were still losing heads to 
the mountaineers when the 
Americans came. The watch- 
towers against the Moro pi- 
rates yet stand on every shore 
in the Visayas, and you, Don 
Felipe,” turning to the vener- 
able Malcamino, “you are old 
enough to remember when 
they raided your Visayan 
islands with every northeast 
monsoon. Do not your his- 
tories tell the name of Li Ma 








our tutelage should end and 
the granting of autonomy be 
full and complete. We claim 
the fulfilment of your promise. 
Our people are unhappy and dissatisfied. They will 
never be content until their sacred ideal of independ- 
ence is realized.” 

“Your people are unhappy and dissatisfied,” inter- 
rupted the American. “Am I to understand that you 
do not think you now have a good government?” 

“Yes, it is a good government,” replied the Filipino, 
“but it is an alien rule. We want a Filipino govern- 
ment. Our people had a written dialect and a civiliza- 
tion of their own when Raja Lacandola reigned in 
Tondo, a hundred years before the English landed in 
New England. Our University of Santo Tomas is older 
than any other under the American flag. Our students 
can compete with credit with Americans in their own 
universities. We have a culture of our own. We have 
orators and statesmen, artists and authors. We are not 
insensible of the benefits of American. occupation. 

“But there is a proverb of the Malay men of old 
time: ‘Though it rain gold in the stranger’s land, though 
hailstones fall in our own, yet our own is ever the bet- 
ter country. And so it is with governments. We 
want our own.” : 

There was silence in the room, a long, painful silence. 
At last the Governor broke it. 

“Can you ask a better proof of the gentleness of 
American rule than that you can come here in confi- 
dent security and make this request?” he asked impres- 
sively. “Under.what other government could you do 
this in safety? Could you have done it in Spanish 
times? Can the Koreans do it, or the Javanese, or the 
Formosans? Have we not given you schools? Have 
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WHAT'S THE HURRY? 


Hong, the Chinese pirate who 
once captured Manila? Do 
you not know that the Japa- 
nese had a colony in the Cag- 
ayan valley before the Spaniard set foot there? You 
know that you can see Cape Bojeador from Japanese 
Formosa! 

“Have you thought of these things? You know that 
I have been your personal friend, and the friend of 
every legitimate Filipino aspiration. Do you mean that 
you wish the Americans absolutely to withdraw and 
give you complete independence?” 

“Your Excellency speaks truly of the Moro pirates,” 
answered Don Felipe, with lifted brows, and unctuous 
accents, “but they are no longer our enemies. They 
are our blood brothers. Sultan Jamalul Kiram II has 
himself acknowledged it. They too wish independence. 
And China is now a republic. Besides, have not our 
Scouts and Constabulary proved themselves to be good 
soldiers? These will be our defense.” 

The Governor scowled. “Let me remind you that 
those soldiers have been largely led, disciplined, and 
commanded by American officers. In the self-control 
which gives the power to control others the Malay is 
lacking. There is not that element of self-discipline 
even in the little handful of Filipinos who have risen 
to commanding rank among them. Your people have 
too long had a guiding hand to be ready at this time to 
walk alone among the nations. There is no public opin- 
ion in this community to which your leaders feel re- 
sponsible.” 

“Yes, Your Excellency, but is that not to be born only 
of experience? Can we not suffer a period of adversity 
that out of it our liberty shall come?” The Filipino 

Continued on page 58 
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Detroit Practises Economy 


By RALPH STONE 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


VW OUR fastest growing city, in 
the Prosperity Era, found itself 
still paying the bill when De- 

pression came. 


Posie INTEREST in Detroit’s 
present financial problem 
arises because the city presents a 
conspicuous example of the difficul- 
ties that beset government in a usu- 
ally prosperous community during a 
period of economic depression. 

These difficulties draw attention to 
the inordinate growth and complexity 
of public services undertaken in re- 
sponse to the industrial development 
of the last twenty years. They dem- 
onstrate the Herculean task of 
shrinking the volume and cost of 
those services when the curtailed income of taxpayers 
can no longer pay for luxuries of government that now 
seem necessities. They emphasize the necessity of or- 
ganizing otherwise inarticulate and ineffectual citizen- 
ship if it is to outweigh the influence of office-holders 
and public employees, who have grown in number un- 
til one person in every ten gainfully employed is on a 
public payroll, and who with relatives and friends are 
a powerful factor in determining tax rates and govern- 
mental policies. 

Detroit is faced with a financial dilemma involving 
four factors: 1. Rapid increase in population; 2. Rapid 
increase in area; 3. Accumulated deficits occasioned 
by expenditures beyond appropriations; and 4. Tax de- 
linquency. 

The city is today fourth in population (1,568,662), 
and it has grown faster than any other large community 
in the United States. A better understanding of the 
city’s present financial situation will be had from an 
examination of the period from 1920 to date. During 
this time the population increased 58 per cent., the area 
75 per cent., and the tax levy 116 per cent., while the net 
bonded debt multiplied 600 per cent., due mostly to in- 
crease in public improvements made necessary by its 
rapid growth in population and area. Expressed on a 
per capita basis, the tax levy increased 37 per cent. 
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and that in turn depends upon the stability and perma- 


and the bonded debt 344 per cent. 
The net debt—that is, the gross 
debt less sinking fund (exclusive 
of self-supporting street railways 
and water department)—was 
$33,737,451 in 1920, while on Janu- 
ary 1, 1932, it was $236,260,638, ex- 
clusive of $31,903,000 short-term 
notes and a special assessment 
debt of $16,473,059. 

The assessed value of real and 
personal property in Detroit 
doubled during that period, in- - 
creasing from $1,700,000,000 to $3,- 
358,000,000. The city’s tax rate for 

* 1931 was $22.64 per thousand for 
city and schools, and state and 
county rates upon city property 
added $7.78. 

A city’s credit in the last analy- 
sis rests largely upon the ability of 
its property owners to pay taxes; 


nent qualities of its resources and industries. Under 
the present unbalanced system of taxation, prevailing in 
all municipal subdivisions in the country, real estate 
bears the preponderant burden. In Detroit it furnishes 
more than 80 per cent. of the tax levy. Accordingly the 
pressure for municipal economy comes largely from 
owners of real estate. Through the influence of these 
heavily burdened property owners, the tax levy in De- 
troit has remained stationary for five years, at about 
$76,000,000. From 1920 to date the tax levies were: 


1920 $35,086,358 1926 $71,318,261 
1921 40,164,706 1927 76,030,836 
1922 43,098,245 1928 76,571,292 
1923 47,409,137 1929 76,045,508 
1924 51,476,676 1930 76,071,755 
1925 56,209,115 1931 76,029,513 


In addition to the proceeds of property taxation, 
funds for operating the government come from other 
revenues of a miscellaneous character, such as the pri- 
mary school fund from the state, tuition fees, sale of 
electric current, court fines, concessions in public parks, 
ete. Including these miscellaneous revenues, and ex- 
cluding those from the municipally owned street rail- 
ways and water plant, the total operating budgets for 
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the city, for the fiscal years 1920-21 and 
1931-32 compare as follows: 


1920-21 $40,187,523 
1931-32 97,993,980 


Notwithstanding these substantial in- 
creases in revenues, the officials assumed 
the responsibility of incurring large expen- 
ditures in excess of regular appropriations, 
and failed to provide for them in the fol- 
lowing year’s budget. On July 1, 1931, the 
accumulated deficits created in this way 
amounted to nearly $25,000,000. These were 
largely incurred in generous and extrava- 
gant outlays for local welfare relief. The 
funds had been raised through the means 
of short-term loans readily negotiated in a 
cheap money market. 

During the past two years the amount 
and percentage of delinquent taxes have 
increased, giving rise to a new problem in 
public financing. This delinquency is 
traceable to subnormal business conditions, 
to abandonment of small equities by pur- 
chasers of outlying vacant lots, and to 
overbuilding. of unprofitable improvements. 

The situation is further complicated by the city’s 
floating debt which amounted to $52,000,000 on May 1, 
1932, largely in the form of short-term notes to banks 
that are now coming due. These notes have been a 
gradual accumulation. They were issued partly in 
anticipation of the sale of long-term public improve- 
ment bonds, which a depressed municipal bond market 
has not been able to absorb, and partly to pay for spe- 
cial improvements such as street widenings and open- 
ings, the cost of which has not yet been assessed against 
the benefited property or for which assessments levied 
are delinquent or not yet due. Further amounts of 
these short-term loans have been issued to fill the gap 
caused by delinquent taxes, to provide funds for wel- 
fare relief not included in the budget, and finally to 
meet general operating expenses because of unbalanced 
budgets—that is, the payment of expenses in excess of 
actual revenues. 

These foregoing facts and figures are necessary. for an 
understanding of the causes leading to Detroit’s tempo- 
rary financial predicament. 

Briefly stated, the problem is largely due to the city’s 
rapid growth in population and area; and it is essential 
to remember that this growth occurred within a short 
space of time. It called for heavy increase in the public 
debt to provide funds for additional sthools, an art in- 
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stitute, libraries, sewers, extension of water services, 
acquisition, extension and rehabilitation of its street 
railways, additional hospital facilities, new police sta- 
tions and fire-engine houses, more parks and play- 
grounds, street widening and paving, increased street 
lighting, additional public market facilities, and so on 
through all the facilities that a modern American mu- 
nicipality requires. 

In a city of ordinary growth, all these improvements 
would have come gradually and over a long term of 
years, and the cost would have been met easily from 
ordinary taxation. In Detroit they have come suddenly, 
within a short space of time, and have resulted in a 
rapid increase of debt and of the tax burden. 


Now A HOLIDAY has been declared upon exten- 
sions of services and public improvements. 
Detroit’s immediate objective is economy in operation 
and retirement of debt. The need for this is fully ap- 
preciated by the people, who are alive to the necessity 
of putting into office city officials who will work toward 
that end. 

During the latter part of the rapid growth of Detroit 
efforts were made by groups of citizens, in codperation 
with city officials, to plan its financial program for a 
term’ of years in advance. The financial problems in- 
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volved called for careful foresight. These efforts came 
to naught, nullified by the blight of politics, an affliction 
which falls upon every American municipality. It is 
the fault of the system more than of the individuals 
who administer it. These programs for the future regu- 
lation of Detroit’s finances possessed a great deal of 
merit, but in general they were impossible of execution 
because of the frequent changes in official administra- 
tions, because of personal and political ambitions in 
public office, and because of a lack of interest by the 
people. In times of prosperity, when taxes bear lightly, 
the average citizen takes slight interest in what public 
servants are doing. 


[emer HAS a non-partisan government, a small 
Council, and a Mayor with large powers. But 
the benefits which should follow are nullified by fre- 
quent changes in business and financial policies, influ- 
enced by political considerations. Both the Mayor and 
the Council are elected for terms of only two years. 
It is needless to elaborate upon the evils which come 
out of this. They are well known. Nevertheless, De- 
troit is blessed with a large number of highly trained 
and qualified administrative officials, including some 
department heads and also members of commissions 
who serve without pay. 

Bringing the situation down to the present, we have 
a city of about 1,500,000 people; with a present assessed 
valuation of property of $3,358,000,000; with a net 
bonded indebtedness (exclusive of its self-supporting 
utilities, the street railways and water department) of 
$264,652,251; with a floating debt expressed in short- 
term notes of $52,000,000; with nearly 42 per cent. of its 
$72,000,000 tax levy. for 1932 absorbed in debt service; 
and with a tax delinquency of about 25 per cent. 

At the beginning of the present fiscal year, July 1, 
1931, Detroit was faced with substantially the same 
financial situation as that above outlined. With a large 
amount of short-time loans coming due, and with the 
city treasury practically empty of cash, city officials 
welcomed the advice and assistance of its citizens. 
There had been formed, shortly before the beginning of 
the preceding year, a citizen group known as the Com- 
mittee on City Finances. This committee, consisting of 
the executive heads of eight of the larger civic organi- 
zations, outlined a procedure for the rehabilitation of 
the city’s credit and of its finances which met with the 
approval of the Mayor and the then Common Council. 
A temporary loan was negotiated to care for the city 
payrolls then coming due. 

The financial program suggested by the Committee 
on City Finances, upon which a new credit structure for 
the city was built, consists of what are known as the 
Nine Points. Briefly, these are as follows: 

1. Expenditures for unemployment relief to be greatly 
reduced. 

2. Sharp retrenchment in operating expenses. 

3. Definite reorganization of city departments on re- 
duced basis. 

4. Prompt apportionment of cost of public improve- 
ments and spreading of special assessments. 

5. A holiday in capital expenditures for public im- 
provements. 


6. Complete discontinuance of local improvements in . 


districts with substantial tax delinquency. 

7. Quarterly analysis of revenue receipts as compared 
with estimated receipts, and curtailment of depart- 
mental budgets in conformity therewith. 

8. Procedure that would expedite the collection of de- 
linquent taxes. 
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9. Rigid economy in the budget of Wayne County, of 
which Detroit pays over 80 per cent. 

Substantial progress was made in putting the eight 
points relating to the city into effect. Expenditures for 
public welfare were reduced from $13,500,000 for 1930- 
31 to $7,000,000 for the current year. The cost of opera- 
tion of the departments will have been reduced by June 
30, the end of the fiscal year, about twelve millions of 
dollars, or 17.3 per cent. This has meant retrenchment 
of all kinds, including reduction of staff and of salaries. 
Authorized public improvements in the amount of 
$26,000,000 were suspended. Emergency and other 
short-term bonds in the amount of $30,000,000 were 
underwritten by banks and investment houses. The 
proceeds of these bonds were used to retire part of the 
outstanding floating debt. 

A line of credit for $40,000,000 was then arranged 
with banks and Detroit industrial corporations, in an- 
ticipation of the sale of public improvement bonds in 
the city treasury, for improvements already made and 
in anticipation of taxes to be collected. This credit was 
granted upon express promises—in writing, by the 
Mayor and by resolutions of the Common Council and 
the Board of Education—that the program of the Nine 
Points would be carried out and that the city would 
balance its budgets. 

The machinery for bringing this about was that 
specified by Point No. 7. An ordinance and resolution 
defining its operation, adopted by the City Council and 
approved by the Mayor, provided for quarterly allot- 
ment of the revenues of the city to cover the fiscal 
year which ends June 30. The resolution provided that 
at the expiration of each quarter—that is, September 30, 
December 31, and March 31—there should be made an 
analysis of the cash receipts from taxes and other rev- 
enues consisting of departmental credits, and an esti- 
mate of such receipts for the succeeding quarter; and if 
the allotted expenditures should exceed the estimate of 
receipts, executive and legislative action should be 
taken to reduce the expenditures for the next quarter 
to equal the estimated receipts. In this way, the fiscal 
year would end with a balanced budget. 


HIS PROGRAM was followed for the first two 

quarters of the year, that is, for the six months 
ending December 31, 1931. It was found that if 
the expenditures of the city should continue upon the 
then existing basis, there would be a deficit of $6,000,000 
at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1932. To balance 
this deficit the Mayor recommended, and the Common 
Countil passed, an ordinance reducing all salaries 10 
per cent. and an additional 10 per cent. on all salaries 
over $4000 for the remaining six months, or at the rate 
of 5 per cent. for the year; and the Mayor at the same 
time issued an executive order making further cuts in 
departmental expenditures. The Board of Education 
took action in similar fashion. 

It was later found that these reductions in the cost of 
operating the city government were not sufficient to 
balance this year’s budget. Accordingly, a new pro- 
gram was prepared by the Mayor and Controller and 
submitted to the Common Council, and approved by it, 
which in substance provided for additional reductions 
in salaries through a plan under which the city em- 
ployees would serve without pay for a sufficient num- 
ber of days to balance the budget. 

An ordinance to this effect was introduced in the 
Common Council. It met with vigorous opposition by 
city officials and employees supported by some of the 

Continued on page 59 
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A Doctor Looks at Economics 


WV THE DOCTOR-AUTHOR is urged into 
making a diagnosis in the case of the social 
body—for society is sick. As a result he 
advocates a new hygiene—a hygiene of 

wealth. 


aa 
A: I LooK AROUND a world so full of natural 
beauty, of things lovely made by man, of 
infinite possibilities of sane and deep and happy living 
for human beings, and contrast it with what we are 
making of it all, the ruined scenery, the shoddy goods 
and cheap pleasures, the restless and discontented lives; 
it seems as though, whether as victims or agents, we 
were wantonly rushing on to a sure and most unhappy 
catastrophe. I wonder where, even from the medical 
point of view, it is going to end in a few more genera- 
tions. ... I offer the topic to you—A Doctor Looks at 
Economics.’ Let us hear what you have to say.” 

Thus writes one of our most distinguished and be- 
loved authors and historians in a recent letter to me. 

I must confess that this suggestion, flattering as it is, 
leaves me in a much divided mood. Has not almost 
everyone, from bewildered political leaders on to those 
equipped to think very clearly, taken a look at eco- 
nomics—and with almost identical results? Besides this 
positive discouragement, have not doctors from all over 
and beyond been taking looks at things—everything 
from love to tooth-paste—while, according to a host of 
lay writers, their own affairs are going to the dogs 
through sheer avarice or some such unlovely motive? 

These considerations dampen my enthusiasm for 


; leaving my last and looking at anything that is not 


strictly professional. But isn’t this really professional? 
After all, what is the social body but a number of hu- 
man bodies brought into unison to serve thereby some 
higher or at least more satisfactory purpose? Why 
should not a doctor put the social body through the 
same sort of examination and testing that he applies to 
the human body when it is sick? 

And what is economics but the study of man’s tem- 
poral well-being in the broadest sense? Furthermore, 
is not this well-being based squarely upon the physical 
health and happiness of the individual parts of the so- 
cial body? 

But when a doctor looks at a thing he is almost sure 
to look at it in a doctor’s way; and this is wholly dif- 
ferent from the business way. The doctor’s job is a 
human sort of job; he wants to know where it hurts and 
why it hurts. To this end he attempts to reach what 
he calls a diagnosis—an accurate knowledge and under- 
standing of the abnormal condition that is upsetting 
health and contentment. The thing behind the hurt. 

The large question in the present case seems to be: 
Is the social body merely suffering from faulty eco- 
nomics in the sense of tangled finances, or is not the 
state of faulty economics really the result of some 
deeper and far more serious affliction? That society is 
suffering from some grave yet elusive disturbance is 
plainly written in almost every phase of its present 
conduct. It acts sick. 

Look for a moment at some of the newly formed hab- 
its of the social body. We find a great part of its huge 
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bulk squeezed into crowded and sun-dimmed urban 
quarters which are more and more being composed of 
angular stone and steel, completely eliminating all nat- 
ural and living things beyond men, dogs, and a few 
now poorly fed sparrows. One sees the former spacious, 
wholesome, and happy ways of living largely given over 
to little low-ceiled apartments packed with large pieces 
of stuffed factory furniture out of the depths of which 
a new kind of alcoholic hospitality peeps up. This hith- 
erto unsurpassed “high standard of living,’ so highly 
endorsed by government, appears to consist chiefly in 
thrills obtained from the possession of tinted bathrooms, 
electric appliances, and a new sort of personal culture 
snatched from automobile mileage and athletic “educa- 
tion.” In addition to these one finds society taking up 
a revaluation of the older instincts of reproduction; 
finds that these are now under trial as merely a pas- 
time; that new forms of fruitless concumbency are be- 
ing devised to defeat the biologic intent, and that these 
are given sanction under revised terms of mating. 


B: THE PHYSICAL HABITS of the social body are 
probably less ruinous than its spiritual habits. 
There seems to be in man a natural spiritual tendency 
as well as a natural physical tendency; and if this is 
thwarted, unrest and discontent appear to take the place 
of a more wholesome trend. In the higher walks of life 
the present spiritual habits are reflected and perhaps 
best recognized from such things as the steady decline 
of the judiciary, of education, religion, art, music, and 
literature. Here one sees plainly the direction in which 
these deeper currents of life are moving, while in the 
lower orders one sees an increasing tendency to crimi- 
nal activity. 

All recognize, without any difficulty, those factors of 
the modern industrial world that lop off limbs and dam- 
age lungs; but it is not always so easy to get at the 
meaning of the spiritually exhausting elements of the 
everyday life. Yet society seems to be strangely un- 
concerned regarding its increasingly injurious habits 
and environment, which accompany home-life that is 
barren of any real aim and work-life that is devoid of 
any explainable purpose beyond the cash return. To 
be sure, the most soothing of remedies are forever be- 
ing prepared and placed before us to quiet the yearn- 
ings of the spirit and the distempers of the soul. We 
have specialized books and radios as well as the inno- 
cent-looking little cross-word puzzles; we have golf- 
links, both great and tiny, to take us out of ourselves; 
we have cocktail-shakers and many other anodynes, as 
well as chewing-gum containing a not altogether benign 
sedative drug ever ready to relieve the tedium of the 
forced march. 

When the doctor turns to the Physical Examination 
of the Social Body, he finds an hitherto quite unknown 
increase in not only physical but mental and moral 
breakup. This is tremendously interesting to the doc- 
tor, as practically all of the previous diagnosticians 
have simply been counting over the patient’s money and 
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trying to figure out how in the world the accounts ever 
got so hopelessly twisted. But the doctor, with his odd 
way of looking at things and with his absurdly high 
estimation of health as the primal value, naturally 
wants to know something about that factor first. 

For the past twenty-five years of recording he finds 
that each year—for every thousand persons—there 
have been more deaths from heart and arterial diseases, 
as well as more deaths from cancerous growths. We 
hear, and I think rightly, a good deal about the con- 
quests of medical science, and of these we shall speak 
later; but here is a startling situation against which im- 
proved medical methods are making no headway. 

From the physical we go to the moral and mental 
aspects of the case. Each year—for every thousand 
persons—the record shows more crimes, more homi- 
cides, more suicides, and more divorces. If this does 
not show that the social body is far from well, it would 
be difficult to find more striking evidence of the fact— 
difficult, yes, but unhappily not impossible, for what is 
perhaps a good deal more convincing than all the rest 
of the ghastly evidence is the yearly increase in the 
number of insane, and we are asked “Where... is it 
going to end in a few more generations?” 

New York State furnishes a peculiarly impressive 
suggestion of where it is tending, with more and more 
chattering mental failures behind the bars of its asy- 
lums already filled to overflowing. The certified capac- 
ity of the civil State Hospital on December 31, 1928, 
was 34,520. The resident patients exceeded the capacity 
on that date by 10,257, or nearly 30 per cent. That was 
in the full bloom of the period we called prosperity. 
Since then the numbers on the doorsteps of these in- 
stitutions have very materially risen. 

Here, indeed, are facts for the still sane and intelli- 
gent citizen to place in some chamber of the mind fre- 
quently visited by thought. These are the items which 
the doctor finds on the surface of his physical exami- 
nation. But what lies behind them? Is it those habits 
of life of which we have had a glimpse that are disin- 
tegrating our physical and moral fiber and upsetting our 
financial equilibrium, or is it something that lies even 
behind them? 

From the simple standpoint of economy the doctor 
sees—in all this mounting mortality, this defeat of pur- 
pose that ends in self-destruction, this bitterness that 
leads to murder, this discontent that brings forth whole- 
sale crime, this lack of harmony that disrupts the family 
tie, this mysterious factor that multiplies insanity—in 
all this the doctor sees a wholly preventable loss that 
would probably more than offset the expense of unem- 
ployment, of broken banks and businesses, and set the 
social body on the road once more. The road to where? 
It must in very truth be some high and worthy purpose 
that leads the social body onward with so little regard 
for the indescribable suffering and the appalling losses 
implied in the mounting record just recited. What, in- 
deed, is it that is so much more important than “sane 
and deep and happy living”? 


Hew THE QUESTIONS rain down on the poor doc- 
tor who, foolishly perhaps, essays a look at 


economics! But is it really all those bad habits that 


bring down upon us such a fearful penalty? Is it the . 


excessive drinking and smoking, and this ignorant in- 
terference with the normal reproductive processes and 
the promiscuous squandering of vital forces? Is it the 
hurried and harried and thoroughly horrid way of liv- 
ing; the speakeasies and the night clubs, with two bil- 
lion dollars a year worth of beauticians and cosmetics 
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to hide the ravages of our dissipation the morning 
after? Are these the things that are crushing out the 
“sweetness and the light” and hiding the path to a more 
sensible plan of life? Or are they only escapes from 
something else more sinister and destructive standing 
behind the scene and directing the show? 

It was, at any rate, with some such possibility in 
mind that the doctor sketched so lightly the present 
habits of life. He knows enough of human nature to be 
tender with the vices of humanity, whatever they be; 
for he knows quite well they are likely to be only a way 
of flight or deliverance from something worse. Those 
who are not in some way harassed or misled, and who 
reside in reasonably wholesome communities either 
urban or rural, seem usually to prefer ways of life that 
are not perverted and complexions that are not coun- 
terfeited. 

If our surroundings are becoming more and more un- 
lovely and unlivable—penny-pinched apartments that 
are palmed off as homes; devastated scenery littered 
with signs passed off as rural beauty—it is plain proof 
that poison lurks somewhere in the system of the social 
body. Such habits as we see about us, and such sur- 
roundings, are ample evidence of some toxic influence 
at work. It is a sick bird that fouls its own nest and, 
as we well know, is made all the sicker as a result. 


HAT IS THIS poisonous something that is 

affecting so adversely the social body? Is 
it money? .We were able to make comparatively little 
advance in the division of labor, and in the perfection 
of specialized work, until some-such convenient medium 
of exchange was devised and developed. 

How is it regarding the employment and the distribu- 
tion of this very useful medium we call money? Ah, 
here indeed something very queer and far from whole- 
some seems to have happened. Our banks are reported 
to be full of gold, and our storehouses full of grain, 
while millions out of employment are facing hunger and 
starvation; while even more millions are reduced to ex- 
treme discomfort and embarrassment. Here truly is a 
situation that causes the doctor to pause and look with 
considerable curiosity at the mental and moral stature 
of leaders who have allowed such a paradoxical state of 
things to come about. : 

Before the doctor on his desk there is detailed infor- 
mation regarding the distribution of money within our 
society, but he has no intention of inflicting it upon his 
readers. They know most of it already, or should; for 
much emphasis has been placed upon the strange fact 
that the vast bulk of money is in the control of a very 
few. But he is told in all seriousness that this is the 
way the game always has been played. In Babylon, in 
Egypt, and in ancient Rome the pastime of directing 
the destinies of man and running the show has always 
been conducted in the same classical manner by a few 
getting most of the goods into private piles. A continu- 
ous exercise of this rule has even given authenticity and 
legality to the custom. 

When, as in the present instance, this age-old eco- 
nomic and social plan temporarily breaks down from 
excessive application and a popular revulsion of feeling 
sets in, there is nothing for the directors of this ancient 
custom to do but wait until faith in the old way is suffi- 
ciently reéstablished to start the public upon a fresh 
round of endurance—another session at the treadmill. 

If this be so, what more indeed need be said? If 
ruled by a formula that drags humanity on from one 
test of endurance to another, only to have the fruit 
garnered for some other’s pride, what ampler reason 
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do we ask for the unrest and discontent that breaks 
through the ramparts of the soul and sends the human 
spirit reeling on to its futile effort of escape? 

If this. be so, those things that the doctor has been 
sadly enough watching, in the hospitals and their mor- 
tuaries, in the factories and the slums, in the prisons 
and the lunatic asylums, shed their mystery and are no 
longer difficult to understand. 

This leads us to a very nice analogy between the 
physical body and the social body that it does not do to 
overlook at this particular juncture, for it throws a 
sharp light on this odd custom of directing the destinies 
of society by virtue (if this is the right term) of undue 
material property in the hands of a few, and the power 
to whip up the rest as pleases their fancy. 

Just as the social body is made up of numerous physi- 
cal bodies, so is the physical body made up of numerous 
smaller or microscopic bodies. Advancing physiological 
and biochemical knowledge makes it perfectly clear 
that an exact balance must be maintained in the recip- 
rocal activity of these smaller bodies if the physical 
body as.a whole is to function normally and economi- 
cally. Each minute body has an exact sense of its re- 
quirements, and if these precise needs are wilfully or 
stupidly meddled with—if a sufficient number of the 
tiny units are either deprived of adequate supplies or 
more than they need is forced upon them—they will fail 
to function normally.and will bring disease to the en- 
tire body. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that this appears 
to be exactly what has happened to the social body 
which is now in such obvious distress. Every physical 
body—or, let us say, individual—can misuse his own 
person up to a certain point without apparently suffer- 
ing any ill effects. He seems to have a considerable 
margin of endurance, but it is a definite margin and 
cannot be passed without paying the price. The social 
body, in precisely the same way, can be misused or ex- 
ploited only up to a certain limit. 

That the normal and wholesome evolution of consum- 
ing power is necessarily slow is indicated to us by the 
deliberate biological advancement all about us. If we 
play tricks on this natural process, for some selfish or 
other motive, we may expect to find humanity involved 
in still larger and more distressing catastrophes than 
the present culminating episode of a long series of such 
breakdowns. Although susceptible of extraordinary 
changes from external stimulation, the true growth and 
development of living things appears to continue to be 
largely regulated from within. 

This is the message the physician is able to bring to 
the subject of economics in its vital sense. 

How the archaic custom fastened itself upon a land 
that dreamed in its inception of a new freedom and a 
new hope is told, with matchless fidelity to the facts of 
its development, in that remarkable book recently pub- 
lished, “The Epic of America.” The author has traced 
with meticulous care the influences that have changed 
the “American dream” into the nightmare of which we 
are now so painfully aware. When one has read this 
brilliant account of American “progress” there are no 
doubts left as to why the “infinite possibilities of sane 
and deep and happy living” have slipped from our 
grasp for the time being at least. 

What are we to do about it all? We stand ready 
in the first place, it seems to me, to tempt our 
sociologists and our economists to make an ally of 
science (much as the physician has had to do) and study 
the phenomenon of plus-wealth in the same careful 
way that they have considered the occurrence of minus- 
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wealth. They have pointed out, wisely, how baneful an 
influence poverty is to a commonwealth. They have 
shown how it spreads disorder, disability, squalor and 
disease; how poverty has always been the chief breed- 
ing place from which practically all of our infections 
and deadly diseases extend themselves to the rest of 
society. They have shown what a costly matter pau- 
perism can be, in these and many other ways. 

But our sociologists and economists have not yet 
pointed out to what degree plus-wealth may be injuri- 
ous to society and the moral control of it. They may 
have observed how ruinous it can be to incautious in- 
dividuals who have more than they need or can pos- 
sibly spend, and how it all too frequently acts in regard 
to their own domestic circles, especially their sons and 
daughters; but in respect to its effects upon society at 
large we have heard very little. 

If our sociologists and economists could be persuaded 
to direct their attention to what might be termed the 
hygiene of wealth, and formulate principles of har- 
mony in the social body in somewhat the same way that 
we find it so beautifully enacted for us in the workings 
of the physical body in its healthy state; if they could 
determine the danger point above which an injurious 
personal plus-wealth existed, as well as the danger 
point below which an injurious personal minus-wealth 
existed, then society might look forward to an entirely 
new and infinitely more satisfactory economic balance 
just as soon as this knowledge could be put into work- 
ing order. 

This would not correct, of course, the devastating 
economic states resulting from ill-starred wars, any 
more than it would correct perversions of appetite that 
in the past have led a certain few individuals on to the 
desire to accumulate far more than they need or can 
possibly spend, or correct the perverted notion of cer- 
tain other individuals that society owes them a living 
without their having to make any exertion for it. 

The logic that supports the justification of “more than 
enough” is just as childish as the logic that upholds the 
opposite. So long as we accept the logic of either as 
tenable, we do violence to definite natural laws that 
govern our equilibrium. That is why we must define 
for our social well-being certain limits if we would 
avoid the danger points of too much or too little, just 
as our personal appetites must be under an intelligent 
control if we hope to reach a healthy old age. 


A® WE JUSTIFIED as a social body in feeling 
and expressing so much pessimism over the 
present situation? We are in far less difficulty than on 
numerous previous occasions, although we were not 
then quite the spoiled children that we are today. 

No economic crisis can for a single moment be com- 
pared with certain epidemics and plagues that hu- 
manity has had to face—overwhelming catastrophes 
that decimated the population and gave no clue to their 
origin or nature, nor offered the slightest hope of 
remedy or escape. One has but to call to mind any of 
these horrible visitations, which also were periodic epi- 
sodes in the life of nations up to a few generations ago, 
to realize how gently the hand of fate is laid upon us 
at the present time. 

Can any phase of our present depression compare 
with the usual scene presented by an epidemic of bu- 
bonic plague or yellow fever? From no one knew 
where, the pestilence would creep upon the community. 
It would begin usually in the poorer quarters, to extend 
like a pall of deadly gas to all the inhabitants. Houses 

Continued on page 59 








"You will never see President Hoover admitting that the American people can be licked." 


A Nation That Lost Its Nerve 


By PATRICK J. HURLEY 


SECRETARY OF WAR 


Nex IN OUR HISTORY has an Administration 
faced more chaotic economic conditions 
abroad. The victors in the World War, burdened with 
tremendous debts and depleted resources, seemed de- 
termined not only to maintain the territorial gains that 
came to them through the war, but to wreck the eco- 
nomic systems of the vanquished nations. In turn the 
defeated powers, resentful of the terms of settlement of 
boundaries and the burden of reparations, all of them 
in a dissatisfied mood, add more to the uncertainty of 
the present and the promise of the future. 

The World War ended on November 11, 1918. The 
economic war is still raging. The economic maladjust- 
ments brought about by the peace are still to be re- 
adjusted. Doles and gratuities have depleted the re- 
sources of some of the most stable powers. One na- 
tion after another, including the mighty British Em- 
pire, has been pushed off the gold standard. 

The foundation was laid during the war for the ac- 
celeration of the production of stable commodities. 
The tremendous demand for those commodities in war 
time resulted finally in an overproduction after the war 
of rubber, sugar, coffee, cocoa, lead, copper, zinc, oil, 
silver, wheat, and cotton. That overproduction in turn 
demoralized the world markets. Every one of these 
devastating blows upon the economic stability of for- 
eign nations has had its repercussions here. 

We are confronted by another domestic situation of 
major proportions. Mechanical invention, over a period 
of years, has reduced the re- 
quirement of manual labor. 


Many people have been criticizing the President for 
being over-optimistic. What would they have the 
President do? Throw up the sponge and announce that 
the American people have been defeated? The Presi- 
dent’s critics have waited in vain for one partisan, pes- 
simistic or defeatist word to emanate from him. With 
millions out of jobs, with business at a standstill, with 
exports shrinking, with mortgage foreclosures rising, 
would you have the President endanger the jobs of 
those still employed, discourage the business that is still 
active? Or would you prefer that he keep faith in the 
future of America and devise means for recovery? 

Can you imagine Lincoln uttering pessimism to the 
American people after the Battle of Bull Run? Can 
you see Wilson painting a picture of Allied failure to 
resist the German drive in the spring of 1918, and sug- 
gesting the fall of Paris? Nor will you ever see Presi- 
dent Hoover admitting that the American people can 
be licked. Prosperity may still be far off; but a nation 
under the intelligent leadership of its President that has 
resisted virulent attacks upon its gold standard, that for 
two-and-one-half years has checked the vicissitudes 
of the greatest economic chaos that has ever engulfed a 
whole world, and that still retains unimpaired the fun- 
damental principles of freedom and individualism need 
not fear the future. 

The President’s reconstruction program was formu- 
lated after every phase of it had been thoroughly con- 
sidered with the leaders of industry and the leaders 

of labor; with farm leaders and 
manufacturers, with transpor- 








This should not startle us. 


tation experts and bankers, 





Most of us remember when la- 
bor worked ten or twelve 
hours a day. The hours have 
been reduced almost univer- 
sally to eight hours a day. 
Even after the recovery from 
the present economic condi- 
tions we will be confronted by 
the necessity of shortening the 
hours or the days of work or 
of staggering employment in 
many industries. 

I am convinced that Presi- 
dent Hoover is the only man 
in the world who has inaugu- 
rated any constructive pro- 
gram to overcome the depres- 
sion. His program has gone 
far toward stopping the rav- 
ages of depression and inspir- 
ing confidence in the people. 
It would do more if his entire 
program could be enacted into 
law without further delay. 
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Commercial failures have reached 3000 a month. 
Building contracts have gone off from 159 in May, 
1928, to 25 in January, 1932. Wholesale prices 
of commodities have gone off from 96.5 in July, 
1929, to 67.3 in January, 1932. 

Factory employment has gone off from I0I.! 
in 1929 to 74.4 in 1931, and is still lower in 1932. 
Factory payrolls have gone off from 107.7 in 1929 
to 66 in 1931, and are still less in 1932. 

Industrial production has gone off from Octo- 
ber, 1929, when it was 121, to December, 1931, 
when it stood at 67. About 4000 banks have 
failed, 457 of them in January and February, 1932. 

Our merchandise exports and imports have fall- 
en off from 9 billion 6 hundred million to 4/2 or 
5 billion since 1929, and in 1932 they are still 
going down. 

Freight-car loadings have fallen off from above 
par to 64 for January, 1932; industrial production 
from 119 in 1929 to 81 in 1931; building contracts, 
by value, from 117 to 63. Residence construction 
from 1928 to 1931 has decreased from 126 to 37. 








with the leaders of both the 
Republican and Democratic 
parties. Brilliant economists 
and practical managers have 
contributed their views. No 
one man, no one party, no one 
phase of America’s diversified 
life has had a monopoly in for- 
mulating the President’s re- 
construction plan. That pro- 
gram is the only worthwhile 
plan advanced by anyone in or 
out of public life. 

While we assert the progress 
made under the plan, let us be 
as frank in admitting that 
while the President’s measures 
have stopped the ravages of 
depression, they have not yet 
ended the economic war. That 
war is still raging. The-.Presi- 
dent needs the united effort 
and the unfaltering courage of 
all the people to make the plan 











A Nation That 


wholly effective. It should be understood also that 
much of his program remains to be adopted. 

When Congress completes that duty, perhaps we will 
be nearer to complete recovery. But no one dares to 
prophesy with certainty. There is one statement, how- 
ever, that can safely be made. In the future, as in the 
past, the American people may rest assured that the 
man in the White House, who has not uttered a single 
partisan statement or made a single partisan suggestion, 
will think in terms of the entire 
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from the Atlantic seaboard and crossed the plains, 
fought his way across the desert, over the Rockies, 
down the western slope, down to the Pacific Ocean for 
the conquest of raw continent? Where is the indi- 
vidualism and the courage and the vision that sustained 
him and the woman at his side in their fight to main- 
tain a free government and to establish a major eco- 
nomic unit in the world? Where is the man who has 
won every battle in which this republic has ever en- 

gaged? Where is the man who 





nation. He has always thought 
and acted for all the American 
people, the rich and the poor, the 
little fellow and the big fellow, 
the farmer and the banker, the 
employer and the laborer, the 
employed and the unemployed. 
There are no forgotten Americans 
in the President’s program. 

Behind the open skirmishes of 
the last three years in the politi- 
cal arena a determined fight has 
been waged for the underlying 
basic concepts of our republican 
form of government. We have 
witnessed a struggle between 
those who believe in American- 
ism in its broadest sense and 
those who are ready to scrap it 
for some other concept of political 
relationship. | 

On the one hand, we have the 
President of the United States 
and his followers determined to 
retain our Constitution and our 
government, our freedom and our 
individualism. On the other, we 
have the impractical dreamers 
‘looking for panaceas and the out- 
and-out traitors trying to destroy our institutions. Ba- 
sically, the question before the American people today 
is individualism against some form of collectivism. 

In President Hoover we have the champion of indi- 
vidualism. . . . We must look at his program through 
the glasses of sound Americanism, and then we may 
understand the full extent of the fight he has made for 
our political and economic institutions. He could have 
agreed to take care of the unemployed by a dole, but he 
defeated the dole. Instead he urged local relief. In- 
stead of setting up a superstructure of bureaucracy in 
Washington with thousands of extra clerks, he clung to 
fundamentals of local government and local administra- 
tion. He asked every community to do its bit. Very 
few failed him. . . . It would be easy to defend every 
plank in the President’s platform as an effort to retain 
our political and economic system. He has treated the 
crisis as an emergency. He has tried to keep true to our 
fundamentals, our principles of economics and govern- 
ment that have made the United States the most vital 
and successful economic unit in the world, and have 
given freedom and happiness to Americans for a cen- 
tury and a half. 

This is one thing that puzzles me about this depres- 
sion. What has become of the old pioneer spirit in this 
country? Where is the man who tied his plow to the 
side of the wagon, put his wife and children inside, 
hitched up his ox-team, put his Winchester in the bend 
of his arm, and headed his slow transportation system 
on that voyage of conquest? Where is the man who 
with his family pushed out through the river valleys 





has never permitted the Ameri- 
can people to suffer defeat? 
Where is the tolerant, courageous 
person who met our vicissitudes 
and triumphs with malice toward 
none and charity for all? Is he 
the forgotten man we have been 
hearing about so much recently? 
He may be forgotten. He is not 
very vociferous in the cry for the 
dole. He will never be a burden 
on the welfare worker. He has 
always opposed everything that 
attempts to raise section against 
section or class against class. He 
is still with us in person as well 
as in spirit. He is Mr. Average 
American. When you hear him 
speak you will hear him say “Our 
ideals will not be destroyed. We 
are not a nation of quitters. 
America cannot be defeated.” 

With more wealth in our pos- 
session than any other nation on 
earth, with more horsepower of 
non-human labor in our hands, 
with more machinery, more 
transportation and more highly 
organized skill than any other 
people ever dreamed of possessing, we have been 
scaring ourselves paralyzed for the last two and a half 
years. What would our grandfathers think of us! 

I have been a cowboy, and I know something about 
the psychology of cattle when they stampede. But I 
never classed men on the mental or moral level of a 
beef steer, and I am honestly puzzled when I see a 
hundred million of the children of God acting like a 
bunch of locoed cattle. I do not for a moment deny we 
are all in a bad jam. But 90 per cent. of our troubles 
are due to all of us deciding to lose our nerve at the 
same moment. 

The courageous man is the man who applies rea- 
son to his fears, and picks the good ones and rejects 
the rest. The courageous man fears God and his wife 
and his mother-in-law, and all that. But a courageous 
man is not afraid of poverty or marriage or black cats 
or stock-market short-salesmen or the Devil. Least of 
all is he afraid of the future of his own skin in business 
in the United States of America. He may know per- 
fectly well that he is going to be broke tomorrow, but 
he will bet his immortal soul that nobody on earth is 
clever enough to starve him or his family. He will 
give you odds of a hundred to one that five years from 
now he will be up and coming’ stronger than ever. 

What President Hoover is now and has been asking 
Congress to do is: 

First, to reduce the cost of government. 

Second, to balance the budget. 

Third, to enact into law the remainder of the Presi- 
dent’s non-partisan reconstruction program. 


© Harris & Ewing 
PATRICK JAY HURLEY 


With some additional material by Secretary Hurley, this article embodies the major portion 
of his address before the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association at New York on April 28. 











Ac III in the current Hitler drama occurred 
on April 24, when the powerful Prussian 
Diet remained in republican hands despite a determined 
electoral onslaught by the forces of German Fascism. 
Acts I and II were the presidential elections of March 
and April, in which President Hindenburg triumphed 
over Herr Hitler by very comfortable margins. 

This Prussian state election was of vital importance, 
for Prussia contains approximately two-thirds of Ger- 
many’s area and population. A Prussian Fascist gov- 
ernment could deadlock with the democratic govern- 
ment of the Reich, raising insuperable difficulties for 
Chancellor Bruening through Fascist control of the 
150,000 Prussian Security Police. The Fascists in- 
creased their representation from 6 to 162 delegates; 
but this was expected, for the outgoing Diet had been 
elected in 1928—before the Hitler boom. Prince August 
Wilhelm, fourth son of the ex-Kaiser, is one of the new 
Fascist delegates. Gains were made at the expense of 
five lesser middle-class parties, which were virtually 
wiped out. The Center Catholics and the Communists 
held their own; but the Social-Democrats were reduced 
from 137 to 93. This was unfortunate, for these sturdy 
trade-unionists are the standard-bearers of German de- 
mocracy. The Center won 67 seats, the Communists 
57, the Nationalists 31, other parties 12. 

Prussia will probably retain the leadership of Premier 
Otto Braun and Minister-of-Interior Carl Severing 
(both Social-Democrats) despite the Fascist gains. The 
Fascists now constitute a plurality of the Diet’s 422 
members, and in the past this would have given them 
the premiership. But a few days before the election, 
the rules were changed. It is now necessary for a party 
to have an absolute majority in order to effect a cabinet 
change. Lacking this, a Fascist premier is excluded. 
Premier Braun, an ardent republican, remains in office 
although himself in a minority. The Prussian Fascists 
have not increased their vote (8,000,000) since the 
presidential elections. This is extremely important. 

Bavaria, Wurttemberg, Hamburg, and Anhalt (which, 
with Prussia, make up five-sixths of the Reich) also 
held local state elections. In Bavaria the Fascists ran 
a close second to the Bavarian People’s party; but in 
the other states they ran first to win Diet pluralities. 
Wurttemberg is the traditional home of German lib- 
eralism. In all, 28,000,000 Germans voted. 

Ten days before the election, President Hindenburg 
issued an emergency decree which declared Hitler’s 
storm troops illegal. These uniformed rowdies, 400,000 
in number, were quartered in barracks and private 
armories—where they alternated in raids and games of 
skat. They were receiving regular salaries from the 


Hitler organization; and also (since eighty per cent.. 


were unemployed) insurance doles from the govern- 
ment they were pledged to overthrow! World War vet- 
erans commanded the half-armed storm troops; but 
they have been disbanded without violence or disorder. 
Shortly after, the Iron Front—a republican defense 
militia—was also banned by the authorities. 
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France Follows Prussia 


By ROGER SHAW 


The third electoral triumph of the Republic over Hit- 
ler should do much to quiet French uneasiness. It is 
an eloquent testimonial to German pacifism. Inciden- 
tally, one hears often in America about the “heredi- 
tary” feud between France and Prussia. This is sheer 
nonsense. France and Prussia have only bordered one 
another since 1815, when the Congress of Vienna as- 
signed to Prussia a strip of Rhenish territory. Prior to 
this Prussia was located far to the east, and her his- 
toric rivals were Austria and Poland. The traditional 
foes of France have been England and Spain. There is 
ample hope for Franco-German reconciliation. Franco- 
German animosity is little more than a century old. 


i gn WEEK after the Prussian vote (May 1) 
came the first French parliamentary election 
since 1928. In effect, it was a contest between Premier 
André Tardieu, backed by the Right and Center parties, 
and Edouard Herriot, whose support came from his own 
Radical-Socialists and from the genuine Socialists of 
Leon Blum. The late Aristide Briand had generally 
adhered to the latter coalition. 

To the relief of most international critics, the adher- 
ents of M. Herriot won a smashing victory at the polls. 
The Radical-Socialists gained an additional 50 seats, 
and the Socialists an additional 18. It was a sweep to 
liberalism. The extremist Right nearly held its own, 
but the Center to which Tardieu himself adheres lost 
very heavily. When the new Chamber of Deputies 
meets on June 1, it is expected that Herriot will become 
premier. He will have the support of approximately 
360 delegates in a Chamber numbering 615. 

The four principal groups in the French Chamber of 
Deputies consist of the reactionary Right (which even 
contains a few monarchists), the conservative Center 
(to which Tardieu himself belongs), the Radical-So- 
cialist party (which corresponds to the English Liber- 
als), and the Socialist party (which corresponds to the 
English Laborites). Before the election the Chamber 
contained roughly: 125 Right members, 200 Center 
members, 109 Radical-Socialists, and 114 Socialists. 
There were also eleven inoffensive Communists, and 
some unattached “pink” groups totalling perhaps fifty. 

Right and Center, in varying degrees, represent big 
business, military preparedness, loyalty to the Church 
and to Poland, hatred of Germany. The Radical-So- 
cialists and Socialists are pacific, anti-clerical, and 
rather friendly to Germany. They differ on economic 
questions, for the Radical-Socialists are moderately 
capitalistic. No French party seems anxious to forego 
German reparations, despite the writing on the wall. 

France is divided into one-member parliamentary 
constituencies. To win in one, the candidate must re- 
ceive a clear majority. This is difficult because of the 
number of parties; hence second elections were held 
(May 8) in the indecisive districts—in which a bare 
plurality sufficed to return a candidate to the Chamber. 
This “clean-up” balloting ended the French campaign, 
and Jacques Bonhomme forthwith got back to work. 
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lf Hitler Comes to Power 











» From Simplicissimus (Munich) 
BYSTANDERS: "They (Hitler and 
Hugenberg) don't know that they 
have suffered a defeat. They only 

read their own newspapers." 





Fo: THE AMERICAN returning from Europe just 
after the Prussian election, nothing could be 
more striking than the contrast between the views of 
this momentous event on either side of the Atlantic. In 
the United States the triumph of Hitler’s National-So- 
cialists was regarded with a measure of disapprobation 
but no large degree of anxiety. There seemed almost 
a deliberate attempt on the part of official and press 
commentators to minimize the significance and to as- 
sume that all would still be well in Germany. 

By contrast in Europe the steady onset of Hitlerism, 
the striking progress in the presidential election, the 
unmistakable forecast of a fresh advance in the Prus- 
sian election were everywhere perceived to have a clear 
menace. This menace was twofold. The eventual if not 
the immediate arrival of the National-Socialists to 
power both in Prussia and in the Reich was interpreted 
as meaning not only new turmoil within German lim- 
its, but a new hardening of the policy of the nations 
whose security and unity were threatened by Nazi pro- 
grams. A foretaste of the policy of the Hitlerites was 
revealed in April in the summary rejection by the 
Germans of the Tardieu program for reconstruction of 
the Danubian area. This action, taken at London in a 
brief conference at which Germany, France, and Italy 
as well as Britain were represented, was the companion 
piece to the French course in the matter of the Austro- 
German tariff union just a year before. France had 
then blocked the German proposal. Germany now 
wrecked the French. 

The result of this move however, a move in which the 
hand was that of Hitler although the voice was Brue- 
ning, was to insure a prolongation of economic disin- 
tegration in all the Central European area. There, sal- 
vation depends upon fresh loans, and fresh loans are 
to be had in France and not elsewhere. Neither Ger- 
many nor Italy can supply funds for the reconstruction 
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of the Danubian region. The United States and Great 
Britain after their recent experiences will not expand 
their commitments in Germany, Austria, or Hungary. 
France will lend only on her own terms—which are 
primarily political. 

It was fear of the Nazis and the shadow of the ap- 
proaching election which drove Bruening to take his 
decisive course at London, where Germany was repre- 
sented by Biilow the Foreign Secretary. A similar de- 
sire for domestic political advantage led the Chancellor 
to the fatal adventure in Anschluss last spring, which 
was the prelude to the long and perhaps yet unfinished 
series of economic and financial collapses between the 
Baltic and the Adriatic. 

This move was without avail. Hard on the London 
Conference the Prussian election disclosed the expan- 
sion of the Nazi representation in the Prussian Diet 
from 6 to 162, and the mounting of its vote from a quar- 
ter of a million to more than eight million. With their 
Nationalist allies the Nazis now count close to 200 votes 
in a body of 422. 

In this election the shipwreck of the parties which 
ruled Germany from the making of the republic at Wei- 
mar to the present hour was disclosed. Only the Cen- 
ter party, which is religious, held its own with but 
minor loss. The Social-Democrats, hitherto the most 
numerous alike in the Reich and in Prussia, declined 
from 137 seats to 93. The Democrats, once a great 
party, saved but six seats from the wreck. The collapse 
of Stresemann’s old People’s Party was as complete. 

Republican Germany has succumbed to reaction. As 
in France in 1830 the Bourbon dynasty imposed by the 
conquerors of Napoleon was driven from the throne, so 
today in Germany the same revolt against a similar 
symbol of defeat seems on the point of triumph. It is 
plain that the Hitlerites by refusing all compromise may 
evade the responsibility of power for a little longer, 
which is their obvious strategy. What is not to be 
questioned is that they will certainly come to control 
at no distant date. 7 


B: wuaT DOES this control mean? In the United 
States and Britain there has been a general 
tendency to believe that the events of Italy would re- 
peat themselves and that Hitler like Mussolini would 
prove cautious in action—frightening in phrase. But 
the difficulty with such an interpretation grows out of 
the fact that conditions are different. Mussolini was 
faced by local disorders and a limited state of depres- 
sion. He could restore order; and prosperity came as a 
gift of the gods for all the world was on the eve of a 
temporary period of good times. Again Mussolini was 
not faced with the conditions of a defeated country 
bound to the fulfilment of treaty terms. But above all 
Mussolini was a great leader—a great man, while Hitler 
is only a brilliant agitator. 

Hitler must take over control of a country in the very 
depths of a depression without precedent. Nearly six 
million Germans are unemployed. The efforts to bal- 
ance the budget have resulted in taxation severe be- 
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yond historical memory. The very limits of exaction 
have been reached, but without relief. German: public 
and private finance is still sinking. Aside from repa- 
rations payments now suspended, there are the private 
obligations momentarily halted by the standstill agree- 
ment. To the gold standard Germany holds only by a 
thin thread. The flight of German capital from the 
mark has never been arrested, German confidence in 
the nation never restored. 

On the domestic side, what can Hitler do? He heads 
not a political party with fixed principles, but a mob 
united by an intricate mesh of passions and hatreds. 
His platform is the most extraordinary farrago of non- 
sense conceivable. His followers are without experi- 
enced leaders or trained parliamentarians. They are 
without cohesion within their ranks. They are held 
together by a common revolt against an existing order, 
but communist and capitalist, monarchist and revolu- 
tionary are all included. When the Hohenzollern mon- 
archy collapsed, there were still men of political ability 
and training left to take over the control. Ebert, 
Stresemann, Rathenau and a string of lesser figures re- 
mained. But now there is no one. 


= ADVENT of Hitler to power will multiply the 
obstacles to any economic or financial improve- 
ment in Germany because it will accelerate the flight of 
German capital from the mark. Far from encouraging 
new and necessary foreign loans, it will intensify the 
eagerness of the unhappy lenders of the past to recover 
their capital. Hitler has promised his followers national 
health, wealth, and happiness to follow his arrival to 
power. But his coming can only mean an increase in 
misery, an accentuation of poverty, and a further ex- 
pansion of unhappiness. 

All this is on the domestic side. In the field of for- 
eign affairs the picture is even more sombre. Hitler 
has told the German people that to vote for him is to 
insure the prompt return of the Polish Corridor. But 
the Corridor is Polish territory and the Polish people 
are not only resolved to fight to defend it, but are sure 
of French support. Hitler has promised the union of 
Austria and Germany, but Czechoslovakia is prepared 
to fight that and she, too, is certain of French aid. 

Hitler has promised the repudiation of reparations 
payments, but although it is patent that he can proclaim 
repudiation, this step will not be followed by any new 
French military operation. France will not listen to any 
such unilateral scrapping of treaty obligations, and on 
this point Sir John Simon recently gave public ex- 
pression to an opinion conforming to that of Tardieu. 
Once Germany has resorted to any such reduction of 
the Treaty of Versailles, the last possibility of any 
Franco-German codperation, of any foreign relief to the 
Reich, disappears automatically. 

Once Hitler comes to power either in the Reich or in 
Prussia a state of tension must exist along all the fron- 
tiers where Germany joins France, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia. The Poles fearful of a coup in the Corridor; 
the Czechs dreading a new adventure in Anschluss; the 
French, identifying in Hitler pronunciamentos the pre- 
lude to a new attack, will mount guard on their ex- 
posed frontiers; and Europe will return to something of 
the condition and atmosphere of an armed camp. 


Thus Hitler’s regime would be confronted by domes- ~ 


tic misery and foreign helplessness. All his rash and 
incendiary promises would come to nothing because he 
brings no new resource to government and detaches 
from it the few remaining assets. He could make war 
for a moment, but he could not restore German great- 
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ness or German prosperity. The foundations of both 
have been sapped and destroyed by military defeat, 
treaty impositions, general .world depression. Inescap- 
ably Hitler must be the victim of the same circum- 
stances which destroyed the monarchy after defeat on 
the battlefields, and the republic following economic 
and financial collapse. 

If, however, Hitler fails without embarking upon war, 
which can bring no relief to economic and financial con- 
ditions, what then? This is the question that is really 
disturbing Europe. With the Hitler sweep the last ves- 
tiges of an old and ordered Germany are disappearing. 
The National-Socialists, as I have said, are not a politi- 
cal party, but a mob. They may control the country, 
but on such terms as to preclude effective codperation 
by other parties or the statesmen belonging to other 
groups. Within their ranks they have not a man of 
political ability. Theirs is an army officered by mob 
leaders and commanded by a supreme demagogue. 
They will take power on the ruins of the existing 
German order. 

Patently one of two things must then follow the com- 
ing of Hitler. Either Germany will find a military dic- 
tator or in no long time the mob which has listened to 
the nationalistic harangues of Hitler will turn to the 
international precepts of the Communists. It is fear of 
the eventual coming of Communism which lurks in the 
background of the present apprehension of the immedi- 
ate effects of a Hitler triumph. Even in Paris, Warsaw, 
and Prague, where the menace of Hitler is real, the 
later consequences of Hitler rule and failure are excit- 
ing even greater apprehension. 

But there is one aspect of the matter which should 
command far more attention in America than it has. 
The arrival of Hitler to power means the end of inter- 
national codperation on the Continent of Europe for an 
indefinite period of time. It means the expansion of the 
present tragic misery in the Danubian area. It prom- 
ises the final collapse not alone of the financial structure 
of Austria and Hungary, now disastrously stricken, but 
it means a fresh collapse in Germany. Hitlerian Ger- 
many will be almost encircled by the bayonets of fear- 
ful nations and rigidly isolated, so far as foreign loans 
are concerned, by the fears of all investing countries. 
Tariff barriers and falling purchasing power on the 
Continent will accelerate the pace of domestic unem- 
ployment and misery. 

It is nevertheless clear that Germany will probably 
make the dangerous experiment of Hitler control. The 
pace of the progress of this reactionary party has 
reached the point where all hope of arresting it must be 
abandoned. There was one real chance that the eco- 
nomic depression would end before the Bruening Gov- 
ernment was finally outvoted. Of that there is now no 
hope: The majority of the German people, desperate 
by reason of their own misery and hopeless in the face 
of the existing order, have definitely set their faces 
toward an experiment which has its origin in passion 
and not in principle. 


‘i ei IN THE German soul lies the conviction that 
the rest of the world cannot afford to see 
Germany collapse. Theirs is the belief that Britain and 
the United States, particularly by reason of their great 
financial commitments in the Reich, will intervene to 
save the German people. This conviction has domi- 
nated all German action since the death of Stresemann 
and the coming of Hitler. It explains the adventure in 
Anschluss last spring. It explains the refusal to listen 
to French demands for political agreements when 
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Bruening and Curtius came to Paris and London in the 
financial crisis last summer. It explains the recent de- 
struction of the French Danubian project. 

Today many of the German people believe that the 
arrival of Hitler to power would insure a strong Ger- 
many taking a high tone in dealing with her neighbors 
and conquerors. Hitler and his fellow orators have 
taught millions that they have been betrayed by weak 
statesmen and can be rescued by strong voices. This 
majority of the German people, convinced that nothing 
can be worse than the existing situation, have rejected 
their present leaders; abandoned republican principles 
and set their faces toward Fascism. 

As I write these lines the press reports of the French 
election are coming in and seem to indicate a decisive 
shift to the Left in France. American readers should 
not misunderstand this verdict or see in it any prospect 
of a change in policy if Tardieu is replaced by Herriot 
or Painlevé. One of the most striking consequences of 
German developments has been the emergence of a 
French state of mind. Left and Right in France are no 
longer divided by any question of the course to be 
taken in the face of German facts. Herriot in his 
speeches has seconded Tardieu. 

It is all France which has been roused by German 
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events. It is all France which will unite in suppoct of a 
policy to defend French security and preserve French 
treaty rights. A government of national safety could 
emerge over night from the new Chamber as from the 
old. The Union Sacrée of the war could be renewed at 
any hour in which the German peril took on an irami- 
nent character in French eyes. The vast majority of 
the French people believe that in Germany’s present 
state nothing can be done with her—nothing political, 
economic, financial. 

German repudiation of the financial clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles will not provoke any French mili- 
tary action like the Ruhr. As long as the Hitler crowd 
refrain from aggressive action at the frontier, France 
will continue a policy of watchful waiting. But an in- 
vasion of the Polish Corridor or Upper Silesia would 
mean war. France and her allies believe war is pos- 
sible because they sincerely fear the possibility of a 
final gambler’s throw of the Hitlerites. Discussion of 
disarmament and economic and financial codperation 
are useless. The failure of Geneva will be followed by 
another failure at Lausanne. While the German revo- 
lution continues, European tranquillity will be lacking. 
What this means for the American and British holders 
of German securities should not be mistaken, 


The Government as a Competitor 
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T= FREEDOM which is assured to every citizen 
of the United States includes the right to seek 
his livelihood in any lawful occupation and in any law- 
ful business activity. The part of government is (1) to 
make laws within those limitations which are incorpo- 
rated in our constitutional guarantees for life, liberty, 
and property; (2) to enforce such laws in that orderly 
and impartial manner which will respect those guaran- 
tees and accord justice to all; and (3) to devote itself to 
improvement in law making and law enforcement at all 
points where imperfections appear. 

For governmental agencies, with or without the sanc- 
tion of legislative action, to enter business fields in 
competition with citizens engaged in pursuits that are 
lawful under the enactments of government itself, is an 
evasion and violation of the fundamental guarantees. 

If it is an attempt at regulation where there is a 
power of regulation, it is improper; because the power 
to regulate can properly be exercised only by laying 
down rules which all citizens may know with exactness 
and to which they can be held without discrimination. 

If it is an attempt at regulation where no power of 
regulation has been granted or can exist, it is a mani- 
festation of autocracy against which our government 
has a duty to protect all citizens. Any group or class of 
citizens whom such a manifestation may temporarily 
benefit should be quick to repel it, because such excess 
of governmental power, once established, may be used 
to their detriment. 

If it is an attempt of governmental agencies to obtain 
services or commodities more cheaply than citizens can 
obtain them, it is improper even if successful. Experi- 
ence has amply demonstrated that apparent success is 
fallacious by reason of hidden costs which add to the 


burdens of taxation. Even if there were complete suc- 
cess on the score of costs, there would be violation of 
essential principles, for our economic system is founded 
upon the right of every citizen in his lawful pursuits 
conducted in lawful ways to seek a profit in competition 
with his fellow citizens, succeeding in accordance with 
his ability, his skill, and the intrinsic excellence of his 
products and services. 

Upon the profits so won by citizens the advancement 
and prosperity of the eountry, the employment of its 
people, and the financial welfare of government itself 
depend; for the revenues of government, and particu- 
larly the revenues of the federal government, are ob- 
tained from the profits of the citizenship—from the cur- 
rent additions which are made to the wealth of the 
country. Every governmental activity which tends to 
lessen such current additions to the country’s wealth is 
accordingly destructive of the true public interest; and 
it is discriminatory against those citizens whose pur- 
suits are not affected, for the reason that an added bur- 
den of taxation is placed upon them. Such considera- 
tions obviously apply to every service and every article 
which the government may need for the performance 
of governmental duties and which might be obtained 
from citizens. 

In the complex structure of the government many 
violations of these principles have gradually taken form. 
In the aggregate they have become so important that if 
the Government were now to discard all of them there 
would be a saving of public money running into many 
millions a year and from the realization that could be 
obtained through disposal of buildings, plant, and fa- 
cilities there would be receipts of many more millions 
for the public treasury. 





Railroad Taxes That Exceed Profits 


By W. B. STOREY 


PRESIDENT, ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY 


T= ENTIRE COUNTRY is suffering from taxation. 
Possibly the railroads feel the burden more 
than other industries, because their margin of profit was 
restricted by regulation during the prosperous era, 
while the rest of the country was making large re- 
turns. In their efforts to get costs down the railroads 
now find themselves helpless when they meet the tax- 
ation problem. 

To make this concrete, I give some figures as to how 
taxation affects earnings of the Santa Fe system. In 
1931 it paid out in taxes $15,000,000, or about $6.25 per 
share of common stock. 

Possibly I can make this clearer if I place the figures 
on a mileage basis. We had a total operating revenue 
of $13,453 per mile, with operating expenses of $9861, 
leaving for net revenue $3592 per mile from which to 
pay taxes, interest and dividends. Our tax accruals 
alone were $1117 per mile, or nearly one-third of our 
net income. These figures are for the entire system, 
but in some states the tax share is much greater. 

Take California, for instance, where the figures are as 
follows: Total gross operating revenues in 1931 were 
$13,409 per mile, practically the same as for the system. 
Operating expenses were $12,213 per mile, or $2352 
more than for the system as a whole, leaving only $1196 
per mile as the net. But taxes were $1471 per mile, or 
$360 above the average for the system as a whole, and 
$275 per mile more than the net earnings. In other 
words, taxes took all we earned in California and $275 
more for every mile of the road. 

For the railroads as a whole, the figures are even 
worse than those for the Santa Fe system. The Rail- 
way Age in a recent editorial said: 


“In 1931, for every dollar of net income earned for the 
stockholders of the railways, the carriers paid $3.46 to 
federal, state, and local tax collectors. 

“Net income of the railways in 1931 was approximately 
$89,000,000, while railway tax accruals amounted to 
about $308,000,000. 

“The 1931 figure of net income, amounting to $89,- 
000,000, was the lowest for any year since 1897, when 
the total was approximately $86,000,000. Taxes in that 
year were $41,000,000. So in 1931, as compared with 
1897, net income increased $3,000,000, or less than 4 per 
cent., while taxes increased $267,000,000 or 650 per cent.” 


This problem of taxation is a most serious one for the 
railroads, as it is for everyone. The only cure is to stop 
spending money. Shifting the burden from one indus- 
try to another, or taking it from part of the people and 
placing it somewhere else, will not solve it. There must 
be a universal demand that our national, state, and lo- 
cal government will stop spending. 

This country grew up with the railroads as the only 
universal means of transportation. Conditions required 


that they provide their own roadway and their ter-. 


minal facilities. In addition they have paid taxes on 
this property, and those taxes are a vital part of the 
revenues of the communities they serve. The public 
has brought its products to the railroad for shipment, 
and has taken away the incoming freight. Passengers 
have been content to come to and from the stations. 
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Recently, however, the entire picture has been al- 
tered. About thirty years ago the automobile began 
to interest people, and with it came the demand for bet- 
ter roads. This movement grew until the country was 
provided with its present wonderful road system, tra- 
versing every part of this vast territory. The railroads 
began to feel the effects in their passenger business just 
about the time the roads came back from the govern- 
ment in 1920. In the old days the farmer drove in his 
buggy to the nearest railroad station and took the train 
to his destination. When he travels now he goes in his 
auto even if the distance is hundreds of miles. To illus- 
trate what this means I might again give certain figures 
from the Santa Fe. In 1919 and 1920 the Santa Fe 
handled more than 15,000,000 passengers each year. In 
the year 1931 it handled 2,225,000, or a little over one- 
seventh as many as in 1920. Throughout the United 
States the decrease has not been so heavy, but it has 
been very serious. 

With the highways provided for the private auto, 
what was more natural than a development of the truck 
and bus? The last few years have seen an extraordi- 
nary growth in this method of transportation, so that 


‘now the railroads have very serious competition in- 


stead of a monopoly. This competition enjoys certain 
advantages denied to the railroads: a roadway fur- 
nished free; no comparable government regulation; and 
wages and hours that are governed only by supply and 
demand. In addition to these advantages, the bus and 
truck can give a much more flexible service than the 
railroad, in that the bus can go to the business center 
of the town or even to the door of your hotel, and the 
truck can pick up and deliver at the store door. 


WW 1s the answer to this problem? My an- 
swer would be that trucks and buses should 
be taxed for the use of the highways, and their charges 
should be heavy enough to cover part of the interest on 


cost and a large part of maintenance. They should 
also be restricted as to size and weight. 

The government has spent hundreds of millions on 
river improvements, and it makes no charge for the use 
of these inland waterways or for maintenance, this 
latter costing more millions. In spite of this, private 
steamer lines could not be induced to use the rivers. 
Hence the government has built barges and steamers, 
and fixes rates not on the cost of service, but on the 
basis of a percentage below rail rates. 

Notwithstanding a free waterway, free landing places, 
and free barges, and with no taxes to pay, these lines 
have not run at a profit. They show red figures nearly 
every year, and the taxpayer pays the deficit besides 
interest on the investment and cost of maintenance. 

It is impracticable to surround the trucks with such 
requirements as are now placed on the railroads; but 
they should be made to pay for the use of the highways 
and have such limitations placed on them as can be 
enforced. If things can be worked out on some such 
lines I believe the railroads and the trucks and buses 
can be brought to work together so as to give the best 
transportation system for the entire country. 

















A Planned Town 


PRESIDENT HOOVER'S Conferences on Housing 

and on Child Welfare emphasized the necessity 

for pleasant homes on the one hand and safety 
and health for children on the other hand. 
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RaDBURN IS an admirable example of town planning. The City Housing Corporation of New 

York operates under a limited dividend policy. Since 1924 it has been occupied with scientific 

building and planning. In 1928 it bought 1250 acres in northern New Jersey, eleven miles 

from New York via the new George Washington Bridge. Here the town of Radburn is grow- 

ing in accordance with a definite plan that will ultimately accommodate 25,000 persons.. One 
hundred and eighty acres are reserved for parks and playgrounds. 











The Review of Reviews 
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THE PEDESTRIAN may be 
in danger from the 
child, but the child is in 
no danger from the au- 
tomobile. By under- 
passes, as shown in the 
picture at left, or by 
overpasses, all crossings 
of motor roads are 
made safe for the per- 
son on foot. Hence the 
slogan, “The Town for 
the Motor Age.” 


Swimminc is one of the 
many recreational ac- 
tivities provided in 
Radburn. The Radburn 
Association is charged 
with maintaining all 
parks, playgrounds, 
pools, etc. Its funds are 
secured through an as- 
sessment that is includ- 
ed in the “all-in-one” 
monthly payments made 
by each purchaser of a 
home; this assessment 
will vary but miay never 
exceed half the current 
real estate taxes. 
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RapsurN is planned as a complete 
town. Not only have its resi- 
dential features been studied to 
give ideal surroundings to its citi- 
zens, but also every need for a uni- 
fied community life. When fin- 
ished it will include churches, 
schools (high as well as grammar), 
stores, and office buildings. The 
Plaza Building, with its stores, is 
shown in the picture on the right. 
The airview on the opposite page 
shows this in the lower right cor- 
ner. The Erie Railroad, which 
serves the 1400 residents of Rad- 
burn is also in the foreground. 
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A propuct of scientific plan- 
ning, Radburn is laid out in a 
series of “super-blocks,” each 
ten to fifteen times the size of 
a city block. Each “super- 
block” is bounded by motor 
roads, which feed into the rear 
entrances of each home in the 
block, through short, dead- 
end streets. The front en- 
trances of these homes lead di- 
rectly by walks and paths to 
the park, the center of each 
“super-block.” Summer 
houses, sandboxes in which to 
turn the baby loose, croquet 
fields, are all accessible. 
























WILL You LIVE in a private home, a 
two-family house, or an apart- 
ment? Radburn offers the three 
alternatives. And for a home pur- 
chaser, the financial scheme is 
unique. Under the standard plan, 
you pay 10 per cent. of the pur- 


chase price, receive title to your - 


home, and make monthly “all-in- 
one” payments. This monthly 
charge covers: 6 per cent. interest 
on the first mortgage, 6 per cent. 
interest on second mortgage, real 
estate taxes, Radburn Association 


Fund, water, fire insurance, and - 


amortization of second mortgage. 


THIS IS the fourth article in 
a series on Home Ownership. 




















How Virginia Balanced Its Budget 


By WILBUR C. HALL 


Chairman of the House Finance Committee of the Virginia General Assembly 


Veen ENCOUNTERED the economic depres- 
sion fortified with a system of financial pro- 
cedure which has been well designed to promote sound 
economy in state expenditures. This system includes 
the presentation, through the Executive Budget, of a 
comprehensive and intelligent periodic financial plan 
for the action of the General Assembly. Also, it pro- 
vides for effective managerial control by the Governor 
over expenditures, under a unified accounting system 
which covers the financial transactions of every spend- 
ing agency of the state government. With this budget- 
ary control is coupled centralized purchasing procedure, 
and an equitable and scientific tax system for the pro- 
duction of the state revenue. 

This fiscal machinery produces accurately and com- 
pletely the information required for supervision of the 
state finances by the Governor; and it produces this 
promptly, so that action can be taken when action is 
needed. An itemized cash statement showing receipts, 
disbursements and opening and closing balances in the 
state treasury is furnished the Governor and the Di- 
rector of the Budget, at the close of each business day. 

A monthly balance sheet is prepared and periodic re- 
ports are made as to revenue receipts, expenditures and 
balances for each account on the comptroller’s books. 
The balance of each fund appropriation and allotment 
can be ascertained at the close of each day. The ac- 
counts show from month to month the progress in the 
collection of revenues and in expenditures, so that cor- 
rective steps can be taken in due time if a probable 
deficit is indicated. 

As an important adjunct to effective administration of 
state finances, the Governor is empowered to appoint, 
with one or two exceptions, the head of every depart- 
ment of the state government. 

Striking a popular keynote with the slogan “curtail 
expenses, increase no taxes,” Governor John Garland 
Pollard presented in his budget in January, 1932, a 
summary showing that the state would begin the new 
fiscal period on July 1, 1932, with a small surplus, and 
would have an estimated balance in all funds on June 
30, 1934, of $350,000. 

Summarizing the results of the preceding biennium, 
he pointed out that the state debt was reduced 
$2,702,950 to a net total of only $20,000,000, and that the 
taxpayers received a reduction in income taxes of 
$340,000, making an aggregate tax decrease in four 
years of $1,740,000. The public schools, it was stated, 
also received the largest state appropriation ever pro- 
vided for this purpose, and marked progress was made 
in public health, public welfare work, state highway 
construction, and conservation and development. 

The ability of the state, the Governor declared, to 
maintain a treasury surplus under these conditions is a 
forcible suggestion of. the benefits which may be ex- 
pected under a continuation of the present fiscal and 
administrative policies when the depression is replaced 
by a revival of business activity. 

The statistical budget exhibits contained the signifi- 
cant information that interest on daily bank balances 
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was netting the state an annual revenue of approxi- 
mately $100,000, and that actual cash on hand amounted 
to $5,017,341. 

The salient features of the financial plan proposed by 
the Governor included an increase of $500,000 in the 
appropriation for the equalization of rural elementary 
educational opportunities, and a substantial decrease in 
practically all other appropriations, including a 10 per 
cent. salary reduction for state employees for the first 
year of the biennium. As a precaution against a 
greater reduction in revenues than was provided for in 
the budget, the Governor was authorized by the Budget 
Bill to make further reductions on a pro-rata basis of 
all maintenance appropriations, if necessary to avoid a 
deficit during the next biennium. Thus the state is 
fortified in case of any grave emergency and of continu- 
ing economic depression. 

Impressed with the soundness of the Governor’s rec- 
ommendations, the General Assembly adopted the ex- 
ecutive budget with comparatively little debate and few 
changes, and directed its attention to measures for re- 
ducing the cost of local government. Adopting in part 
the procedure followed by North Carolina, the highway 
program was modified by transferring to the state the 
construction and maintenance of all county highways. 

Incorporated in this measure is a requirement that 
all local tax levies for county highway purposes must 
be discontinued on and after July 1, 1932. It is esti- 
mated that this will involve a reduction in local taxes 
on real estate and tangible personal property of from 
$3,000,000 to $3,400,000. For the purpose of financing 
this secondary highway system, the state assumes the 
gasoline tax of 1% cents per gallon formerly allocated 
to the counties, and transfers $2,000,000 annually from 
the state highway fund to this secondary system. 


MONG OTHER MEASURES affecting the cost of 
local government was an enactment making a 

reduction of 10 per cent. in the compensation of prac- 
tically all local officers. Another measure places cer- 
tain important county fee officers on a salary basis. 

Embodying the recommendations of a commission 
which was engaged during the past two years in study- 
ing local government, other measures were enacted au- 
thorizing counties to adopt optional forms of govern- 
ment and authorizing two or more counties to consoli- 
date or to elect and employ the same officers. 

According to a summary prepared by the Director of 
the Budget, state appropriations authorized for the next 
biennium, after the deduction of $2,000,000 annually for 
the secondary highway system, amount in round num- 
bers to $80,640,000, a reduction for 1932-1934 under the 
preceding biennium of about $8,400,000. Expenses were 
reduced to correspond with the reduced price level, 
but no essential state activity was injured. The rec- 
ord of the General Assembly as a whole reflected a 
spirit of poise, tranquillity and sound economy, which 
contrasts in a striking way with the turbulent scenes 
recently witnessed in other legislative bodies confronted 
with almost insoluble financial difficulties. 
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Grinnell College 


PRESIDENT NOLLEN believes 
that the independent college 
plays an important part in the 
educational system of America 


HAT THE DISTINCTIVE American college still plays 
a vital part in our educational life is the 
mature opinion of Dr. John Scholte Nollen, newly in- 
augurated president of Grinnell College, Iowa. He be- 


lieves that the undergraduate departments of great uni- . 


versities are useful and desirable; but that in smaller 
units of historic type there develops a more integrated 
culture, which may prepare the ground for specialized 
post-graduate study at a later date. Dr. Nollen became 
fifth president of Grinnell on February 11. He is well 
qualified to express an opinion after a wide acquain- 
tance with our educational institutions. He. had been 
dean of the faculty at Grinnell for eleven years. 

John Nollen was born at Pella, Iowa, in 1869, the son 
of a studious Dutchman (trained for professional teach- 
ing) who turned to banking when he came to America. 
Two other sons are Iowa bankers; and two daughters 
are on the faculty of Anatolia College, Saloniki, Greece. 
Young John Nollen obtained A.B. degrees from Central 
College and the University of Iowa; and then went to 
Germany, where the University of Liepzig made him a 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1893. He studied also in the 
Universities of Berlin, Zurich, and Paris. 

Dr. Nollen’s teaching experience has included so- 
journs at Central College, Indiana University, Grinnell, 
and in Switzerland. In 1907 he was elected president 
of Lake Forest University, Illinois, where he remained 
until the war. Modern languages had been his special 
academic field. 

In the World War, Dr. Nollen served with the Italian 
army as general secretary of the International Commit- 
tee of the Y. M. C. A. He received two Italian decora- 
tions in recognition of his 
benevolent activities. In 
1920 he joined the Amer- 
ican Red Cross commis- 
sion to Europe. He was 
also a delegate to the 
World Conference on 
Faith and Order, held at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, 
in 1927. After the war, 
Dr. Nollen had _ been 
called back to Grinnell, 
as dean. He became act- 
ing president on April 20 
of last year, following the 
death of Dr. Main. 

German literature has 
been the particular in- 
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terest of Grinnell’s new president. He has written sev- 
eral books in this field, has edited volumes of German 
writers’ works, and has contributed to appropriate 


magazines. At present he is engaged in writing a life 
of Goethe, who died just a century ago (1832). 

Grinnell was founded in 1846. The institution was 
first known as Iowa College; but in 1909 the name was 
changed to correspond with that of the college town. 
Josiah Grinnell, for whom the town had been named, 
was a Congregational clergyman—a sturdy liberal who 
befriended John Brown, and served in Congress from 
1863 till 1867. The college is well named, for free- 
thinking Christian antecedents have moulded it and 
shaped its policies. Co-educational, its progress has 
been steady. In 1914, before the World War, its en- 
rolment totaled 500. Today it approximates 800. Its 
present endowment, including significant gifts from the 
General Education Board, slightly exceeds $2,000,000. 

The town of Grinnell, population 5000, with its shady 
streets and well-kept lawns, forms a perfect setting for 
this traditional American institution. Its academic at- 
mosphere was determined by the influx of New England 
college graduates (from Yale, Andover Theological 
Seminary, and other eastern cultural centers) who ar- 
rived in Iowa during the Forties as educational mission- 
aries. The fruits of their 
labors are today appar- 
ent in an_ institution 
which flourishes increas- 
ingly well. Here we find 
the down-east atmos- 
phere of “bright college 
years” in an attractive 
prairie setting. The early 
Yankees brought with 
them their classic elms 
and greenswards. 

Dr. Nollen’s predeces- 
sor in the presidency of 
Grinnell was Dr. John 
Hanson Thomas Main— 
great in stature and great 
in organizing ability. He 
had come to Grinnell 
fresh from the mighty 
Gildersleeve’s seminar at Johns Hopkins—to teach 
Greek in a new environment. At first he was quiet, 
retiring, cloistered. Then he began to branch out 
successively as secretary of the faculty, acting president, 


dean of the faculty, (Continued on page 64) 
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By Sykes, in the 
New York o 
Evening Post ’ 
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Roosevelt's Opportunity 


By Oswald Garrison 
Villard in the Nation. 


HAT A GLORIOUS OPPORTUNITY for lead- 

ership the hour offers! What a glo- 
rious opportunity for one like Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, to whom the gods have 
been generous to a degree, conferring 
wealth, social position, family prestige, 
personal charm, one opportunity after 
another for public service; only once 
have they averted their faces, and then 
to give you the chance to demonstrate 
superb courage, genuine heroism, in 
overcoming what for many men would 
have been complete physical disaster. 
You are now facing the greatest moment 
of your career. It is within your power 
to rally to your side untold numbers of 
men and women who know now, as 
Woodrow Wilson did in 1912, that it is a 
revolution we need; that “we are in a 
temper to reconstruct economic society, 
as we were once in a temper to recon- 
struct political society, and political so- 
ciety may itself undergo a radical modi- 
fication in the process.” 

Not a single one of the candidates for 
public office is in a better position than 
you to throw aside party shackles, to 
emancipate himself from political chi- 
canery. You owe to no one but yourself 
the greatest majority in the history of 
the State of New York. You owe it to 
no one but yourself that the movement 
to nominate you for the Presidency has 
gone.so fast and so far that the impres- 
sion has gone abroad that, despite your 
weakness toward Tammany Hall and 
your uncalled-for abuse of men striving 
to free New York City from the curse of 
that society of political plunderers and 
grafters, you are essentially a liberal; 
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that you have indicated 
your desire to free the 
people from the “vicious 
system” under which we 
live. . 

You have not set forth in 
detail in any way specifi- 
cally your position on any 
one of the great issues of 
the day, save that you have 
said that you are a wet, 
without, however, defining 
what you mean by that.... 

The thing that stands out 
crystal clear is that if you 
would but take your stand 
unequivocally and _ fear- 
lessly, and give your answer to some 
dozen questions in words that every man 
can understand, that are not susceptible 
to different meanings, that are not 
spoken in the spirit of one who would 
be all things to all men, masses every- 
where would rise up to your support. 


Roosevelt's Advantages 


An Editorial in 
the Commonweal. 


OVERNOR FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT is a 

very astute politician who realized 
long ago that a truly effective leader 
must always remember that the United 
States is a big country, and that the 
people of the Dakotas will swear by a 
New York man only if they possess more 
intimate knowledge of him than can be 
gleaned from the press. 








By Thiele, in the Kankakee, Ill., News © NEA 
WHO THREW THAT BRICK 








Candidates and 


Issues 


His knowledge happens to lie in do- 
mains which are of importance to the 
average citizen. Few men-in American 
public life know farming so well or can 
talk so intelligently about it. No other 
has the advantage of being able to appeal 
to the solid background of rural achieve- 
ment credited to New York. He likewise 
knows the ins and outs of the present 
taxation muddle. Having realized that 
the small property owner cannot be 
saved from financial ruin unless a reform 
of local government is undertaken, he 
has spoken very well indeed about the 
problem on several occasions. His stand 
on utilities, too, though bound to create 
some hostility, in the final analysis is not 
unsoundly “radical” but constructive. . . . 

Of course there are subjects on which 
he is exceedingly unimpressive. His 
statement on the prohibition question is 
hardly satisfactory, being dictated by 
political expediency rather than convic- 
tion outrightly expressed. Nevertheless, 
everybody knows pretty well where he 
stands on this matter, and realizes, too, 
that in the final analysis prohibition will 
be settled by Congress and the people. 
His pronouncements on national fiscal 
questions and on war debts, for example, 
are no better than what one would get 
from almost any second-rate thinker. 
He lacks the ability to take up such an 
issue, as Mr. Smith did, and inject it into 
discussion. Nor is one particularly im- 
pressed by his views on the tariff. 

In short, Mr. Roosevelt is a candidate 
who will probably appeal less to the ur- 
ban citizenry than to the small town and 
the farm. All in all, there could be a 
vastly less impressive candidate for the 
presidency thar! Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The Deflation of 
Franklin Roosevelt 


By Walter Lippmann in the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


we NOBODY was opposing him, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s candidacy looked 
irresistible, and he is still doing excel- 
lently well wherever he runs alone. But 
in all the actual tests of his strength be- 
fore the rank and file of the Democratic 
voters he has fared very badly indeed. 
There have been three such tests—in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Califor- 
nia, and in all these he has made a poor 
showing. When one remembers that he 
has been in sight of the nomination for 
months, that he alone among the candi- 
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A Survey of the Month's 


dates has a nation-wide organization, 
that his name is Roosevelt, that he has 
sought to identify himself with the dis- 
content of the people, his failure to show 
popular strength is remarkable... . 
What has been happening in the last 


‘few weeks is that the inflated strength 


of Roosevelt is being deflated as the 
voters learn more of the record in New 
York, and take their own measure of the 


“candidate. Those who have observed the 


progress of his candidacy since 1928, and 
are now opposed to Mr. Roosevelt’s nom- 
ination, believe that if he is nominated 
at Chicago his inherent weaknesses will 
develop so rapidly during the campaign 
that unless this is a year when any Dem- 
ocrat can be elected, Franklin Roosevelt 
will be defeated. The truth is that he 
has not a good enough grasp of issues 
nor the power of quick and firm decision 
to withstand the withering fire which the 
Republicans would subject him to. 


Governor Smith Proposes 


Editorial comment in 
the Texas Weekly. 


'¢pemamnge Smitu has proposed a twenty- 
year moratorium on the war debts, 
meantime crediting each of the nations 
which owe the United States with 25 per 
cent. of the value of the American goods 
which it purchases every year. “Let us 
say to the nations of Europe who owe us 
money,” said Governor Smith, “that we 
will forget all about it for twenty years, 
and not only will we do that but we will 
write off as paid each year 25 per cent. of 
the gross value of American products 
which they buy from us. This, in effect, 
is to say to any nation which owes us 
money, if it purchases $100,000,000 of our 
cotton, we will forget $25,000,000 of its 
indebtedness.” 

One does not have to agree with the 
specific method which Governor Smith 
proposes to deal with this question to 
recognize that this is the frankest, most 
courageous, and most clear-eyed fact- 
facing declaration that has been made by 
a political leader of similar prominence 
in either party since the collapse of our 
foreign trade three years ago. It recog- 
nizes that the domestic trade of the 
United States cannot recover until its 
foreign trade recovers. It recognizes that 
our foreign debt policy is an obstacle in 
the way of recovery of our foreign trade. 
And it proposes specific measures calcu- 
lated to remove that obstacle. 

We would be disingenuous and alto- 
gether lacking in frankness if we failed 
to hail this utterance as one of immense 
importance. We do not think there is 
the remotest chance that Governor Smith 
will be the nominee of the Democratic 
party for the presidency again this year. 
We do not think that he could be elected 
if he were nominated. But our recogni- 
tion of his unavailability for the Presi- 
dency does not blind us to the circum- 
stance that he is the first. leader in the 
realm of politics to speak out plainly on 
a subject which must be dealt with by 
political leaders and by responsible gov- 
ernment officials before this country and 
the rest of the world can make any real 
progress toward permanent recovery and 
stability. Governor Smith has dragged 
this question out into the daylight of 
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practical politics. And in 
doing this he has per- 
formed a genuine service 
to the people. 


Owen D. Young 
Emerges 


From an Editorial in the 
Journal of Commerce. 


fsa GHosT of the McNary- 
Haugen bill still stalks 
uneasily and menacingly 
across the political battle- 
ments. Twice passed by 
Congress in response to 
demands of the agricul- 
tural West and South, and 
twice vetoed by President 
Coolidge as economically 
unsound, its vital principle, 
the equalization fee, is now 
resurrected by no less a 
sponsor than Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the 
board of the General Elec- 
tric Co., and frequently 
mentioned as a Presiden- 
tial possibility. 
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sity, in the dairy region 
close to the Canadian bor- 
der, Mr. Young, early in 
May, addressed the North- 
ern New York School Mas- 
ters Club. With his audience of village 
teachers he discussed causes and cures 
of the depression, and among the latter 
he included this declaration of faith: 
“Our salvation may lie in the adoption of 
the equalization fee, which, if properly 
organized and administered, would give 
to the agriculturist something of the pro- 
tection enjoyed by the industrialist.” ... 

Mr. Young gives his sympathy to the 
victim of the unequal condition of agri- 
culture and industry that prevailed in 
more sharp contrast before the crash 
than today. ... Farmers’ buying power, 
he points out, was stimulated for a time 
by instalment plans and loans from farm 
banks to induce purchases of machinery 
and luxuries that led only to more debt 
and mortgages. The collapse came “when 
farmers began to realize that they could 
no longer continue to meet their instal- 
ments, and buying ceased.” .. . 

Revival of the equalization fee proposal 
for helping agriculture will sound like 
heresy to many of his industrial asso- 
ciates who applauded the Coolidge vetoes 
as removing a menace. Aside from the 
-purely economic phases involved, which 
Mr. Young is competent to handle for 
himself, there will inevitably arise polit- 
ical considerations in this year of presi- 
dential election. Whether he wishes it or 
not, he is included in the list of consid- 
ered possibilities. A new champion of 
the farmer has appeared unexpectedly 
‘out of the East. 


Frozen Political Assets 


By Jay Franklin 
in Vanity Fair. 


Ar ELEVEN YEARS of uninterrupted 
power at Washington, the Republi- 
can Party finds itself brooding on a set- 
ting of the most uncompromising and 


By Darling, in the New York Herald Tribune © 


A NEW ROOSEVELT INVADES THE WEST 


unpromising door-knobs that ever wore 
the feathers off a Rhode Island Red or 
sublimated the maternal instinct of a 
Plymouth Rock pullet. They have poli- 
cies which they are bored with, policies 
they don’t really like and policies which 
frankly disgust them; and yet they can- 
not conquer the great mother urge which 
pins them on the nest of public office. 

In both foreign and domestic politics, 
there are at least a dozen sane and 
simple things which everybody knows 
could and should be done. But the Party 
in Power—and, for that matter, the Party 
in Opposition—has no more intention of 
doing them than it has of setting up a 
Soviet form of government. 

First and foremost, there is the pro- 
hibition mess. A measure which is los- 
ing us a billion dollars a year in revenue 
and which is costing hundreds of mil- 
lions to enforce, is an expensive luxury 
in this age of deficits. Every politician 
knows that large masses of our people 
are sick and tired of the Volstead Act, 
the Jones Act, the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and all its works. There are sev- 
eral simple and practical things we could 
do. We could amend the law to give 
Congress the power to regulate or to 
prohibit the liquor traffic. We could re- 
peal the law and restore to the States 
their police power over liquor. We 
could adopt the Raskob “Home Rule 
Amendment” and let the Government 
enforce Prohibition in those states which 
like it.... 

[The author mentions also, among our 
frozen assets, such things as: the tariff; 
the political dominance at Washington 
of “depopulated” states like Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Utah, the Dakotas, Arizona, and 
New Mexico; our “girlish” foreign poli- 
cies; war debts; disarmament. ] 

The pity is that, when we actually 
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come to study our own problems with 
a view to change, we may not need 
to change very much, but we do need 
to get the idea that a change of policy— 
that is to say, a change of method— 
is neither unnatural, un-American, blas- 
phemous or obscene. We need the sort 
of government and the sort of public 
opinion which will not regard a flexible 
viewpoint or a shift in attitude as requir- 
ing either a major operation or a pro- 
fessional exorcist. 


Wet Advice for Mr. Hoover 


By Frank R. Kent, in 
Scribner's Magazine. 


| hws REAL CONTEST [in the Republican 
convention] will be on the platform; 
the real interest in the plank on prohibi- 
tion... .In New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, and a number of other 
states, the Republican organization lead- 
ers are now strongly wet. A dry plank 
will minimize their chances in their 
states. Four years ago most of them 
were acquiescent in the old straddle po- 
sition. They are no longer—and the 
pressure for a wet plank of some sort is 
strong, persistent and increasing. Wet 
sentiment in all these states has grown 
enormously in four years. Many thou- 
sands of new voters—boys and girls who 
have reached twenty-one years old—are 
on the books. They know nothing of the 
evils of the saloon before prohibition, but 
they have a complete first-hand knowl- 
edge of the farcical failure of the law 
since its adoption, and of the evils of 
trying to enforce the unenforcible. They 
come out of universities, high schools 
and colleges. .They read metropolitan 
newspapers and magazines, 95 per cent. 
of which are wet. 

In all these states Republican candi- 
dates in the past four years have been 
beaten by wet Democrats. Illinois and 
Ohio were the two most sensational ex- 
amples in 1930. In all these states it has 
come to be not only risky but fatal for a 
local Republican candidate to be dry or 
to straddle—and Republican leaders are 
hotly anxious not to have a Republican 
platform and a Republican presidential 
candidate who will add this handicap to 
their others. 

They do not propose to have it, either, 
if there is any way to avoid it. Accord- 
ingly the pressure upon the President on 
this point is unceasing. He gets it from 
all sides—members of his Cabinet, nearly 
all of whom are wet; friends in the Sen- 
ate and outside, party bosses from every 
section. He is being told that if he ad- 
heres to the dry side it will be difficult 
to finance the campaign; impossible to 
carry the New York group of States; 
that the dry strength has diminished; 
that the fight in the convention will be 
an ugly one; that it will weaken him 
where he needs most to be strong; that 
he should at least permit the referendum 
idea to be incorporated; that the thing to 
do is to beat the Democrats to it. He 
is being told these things and a lot more, 
but if at this time any man knows what 
are his views or intentions, I have not 
been able to find him. As a matter of 
fact nothing has so irritated Mr. Hoover’s 


friends and nothing has lost him more, 
than his attitude or lack of attitude on 
the question of prohibition. 


Congress Becomes Important 


By Clinton Gilbert 
in Collier's Weekly. 


: owe ELECTION of Congress this year is 
going to be more important than the 
election of the President. This time the 
voters will vote for candidates for the 
House and the Senate because of some- 
thing important those candidates stand 
for. They will have a keen economic 
interest in putting the right men in the 
legislature. 

Who is to be the next President 
doesn’t make much difference. But who 
goes to Congress and what he stands for 
makes all the difference in the world. 

What are the practical issues before 
the country—the real questions touching 
the lives of the people that are going to 
be settled during the next administra- 
tion? Prohibition and taxation! The 
election next fall will decide whether an 
end is to be made of “the noble experi- 
ment.” And it will decide whether we 
will continue to pay the high taxes just 
imposed or have the burden lightened. 
And it is going to be Congress and not 
the President who will decide these 
issues. ... 

So for the first time since before the 
Civil War the election of a Congress is 
going to overshadow the election of a 
President. Before the Civil War the 
people used to elect nobody in particular 
President, and send Webster, Clay, Ben- 
ton and others of that rank to Congress. 
Since the Civil War, Congress hasn’t in- 
terested the voter. There weren’t any 
issues that made it necessary to scrutinize 
candidates for Congress. Taxes were 
light, except during the Great War, and 
mostly indirect, so that few people knew 
they were paying any. 

It is a sad thing to say that in a democ- 
racy the people won’t have a good Con- 
gress unless they have to pay for it. And 
they pay for it in taxes. This year they 
realize just how expensive a Congress is. 
They will try to get their money’s worth. 


The Mood of the Middle West 


By Theodore Christianson 
(former Governor of Minne- 
sota), in "Current History." 


B* TRIAL AND ERROR, the Middle West 
has been forced to reject such ex- 
pedients as guaranty of bank deposits, 
state banks, state mills and state packing 
plants. It has had some disillusioning 
experiences with state rural credit sys- 
tems. In fact, so far almost every at- 
tempt to socialize business or industry 
has failed. It is not necessary here to 
say whether failure was due to incompe- 
tence, dishonesty or to that something 
inherent in business which foredooms it 
to failure when the incentive of private 
profit is lacking. 

There have been experiments in the 
political field which, no less than those 
in the economic, have failed to fulfill the 
high hopes of their sponsors. The initia- 
tive and referendum, popular election of 
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United States Senators and the wide- 
open primary—mid-Western ideas which 
originated with Populism, but have been 
adopted more or less generally by the 
country as a whole—have certainly not 
been the unfailing panaceas they were 
expected to be by the political doctors 
who wrote the original prescriptions. 

But, undaunted by defeats and fail- 
ures, the Middle West has not lost its 
zeal for experimentation. ... 

There is no unanimity of opinion as to 
how inflation should or could be accom- 
plished; but there is a decidedly pre- 
dominant opinion that it must be, if eco- 
nomic stability is to be restored. In 1920 
it took only 240 bushels of wheat to pay 
interest on a $10,000 mortgage: now it 
requires 1200 bushels. The result is that 
mortgages are not being paid; they are 
being foreclosed. Only when commodity 
prices become high enough to pay debts 
will buying power return; and only when 
buying power returns will labor find em- 
ployment. So says the economist of the 
wheat country, and he is gaining many 
followers. ... 

How will the present thought on eco- 
nomic problems affect voting in the 
West next November? Not so much as 
some politicians believe. Election results 
depend more upon how people feel than 
upon what they think. There are so 
many issues which cross party lines that 
it is seldom possible to divide voters 
sharply on the basis of what they believe 
politically. If wheat is 75 cents a bushel 
and hogs are 5 cents a pound in October, 
Herbert Hoover will carry most of the 
mid-Western States. If not—but why 
risk the role of prophet? 





Unemployment 
Insurance 


“| INEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE,” 
writes Clay P. Malick in the 
May Current History, “is today a na- 
tional problem which promises to be- 
come increasingly important in the 
months ahead.” Dealing first with the 
British, German, and French systems in 
some detail, he proceeds to the United 
States. 

“Today thirty-five American industrial 
organizations are operating unemploy- 
ment insurance programs, among them 
the General Electric Company, the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, the 
Procter & Gamble Company and the 
full-fashioned hosiery companies. Cin- 
cinnati has attracted attention by her 
unemployment relief program, although 
it provides only for immediate relief. 
Most notable among the recent additions 
to this list is the unemployment com- 
pensation act, passed by the Legislature 
of Wisconsin in January, 1932. 

“The Wisconsin unemployment com- 
pensation act is the first legislation of its 
kind in the United States. Professor H. 
M. Groves, its author, boasts that it is 
neither radical nor a panacea for unem- 
ployment. It provides a period of a year 
and a half during which employers may 
set up voluntary systems of unemploy- 
ment compensation which have the ap- 
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proval of Wisconsin’s State Industrial 
Commission. 

“If half the employees insurable under 
the act are not covered by voluntary 
systems by July 1, 1933, the act becomes 
effective. Under it an employer is com- 
pelled to contribute to a state fund 2 per 
cent. of his payroll. His reserve is to be 
used as a benefit to those employees to 
whom he is unable to give at least half- 
time work. The rate of contribution is 
lowered when his fund reaches a total of 
$75 per employee. The benefits are lim- 
ited to 50 per cent. of wages, or $10 per 
week, whichever is lower, and payable 
for a period not to exceed ten weeks in 
any one year.” Here is a start. 


That Danubian 


Confederation 


HE RIVER DANUBE serves aS a 

connecting link between five 
heterogéneous states which stand as 
heirs to the late Hapsburg Monarchy. 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Jugoslavia, and also Bulgaria, are 
economically ailing because of their 
competing tariff walls; and a Danubian 
Union with preferential tariffs is a pri- 
marily French solution. England, France, 
Germany, and Italy conferred on such a 
step at London in April. They failed to 
egree on this trade amalgamation of 
World War rivals. 

Said Dr. Edouard Benes, Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister, in a pre-conference 
speech reported in the Central European 
Observer of Prague: 

“The Czechoslovak government is 
willing in its own interest and in the in- 
terest of a loyal and friendly codperation 
in Europe to seek, together with the 
Central European countries, ways lead- 
ing to a better economic collaboration. 
It is willing to take part in concrete ne- 
gotiations between the five smaller Cen- 
tral European states, and it would ac- 
cept the system of preferences for the 
basis of such negotiations according to 
the proposals contained in the memoran- 
dum of the French Prime Minister, M. 
Tardieu. 

“Any political action is to be excluded 
from the framework of such coéperation, 
as well as any political organization or 
any discussions for a confederation or 
similar political forms. So far as we 
know, no Central European state desires 
it. Similarly any customs union between 
these states is to be considered as out of 
the question. In my conversation with 
Sir John Simon, who thought originally 
that a customs union would perhaps be 
the best form of this collaboration, I ex- 
plained to him the economic and the po- 
litical reasons for which a customs union 
of the Central European states is im- 
possible. 

“The Central European states have by 
now reached the stage of their political 
maturity, and they are fully conscious 
of their sovereignty and guard it jeal- 
ously. This applies equally to the states 
of the Little Entente as well as to Hun- 
gary, for instance. They are strong 
enough by their size and population and 
by their natural resources and their na- 
tional cultures, and they are entitled to 
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By Strube, in the London Daily Express 


THE GREAT POWERS wrangle while the impoverished Danubian States await action. 


attain in Central Europe a position equal 
today to that occupied by Belgium, Hol- 
land or the Scandinavian countries. Be- 
cause of this the circles referred to above 
should, in my opinion, look in Central 
Europe for an analogy of the develop- 
ment of the Scandinavian countries and 
act accordingly; e. g., not see in the Cen- 
tral European area a kind of ground for 
colonization or for an economic-political 
expansion but regard it as a territory 
suitable for simple economic codperation, 
a cultural mutuality, and friendly mu- 
tual help. Every other conception ac- 
cording to my view is doomed to failure. 
“That is also the reason why I would 
consider fundamentally wrong any Cen- 
tral European policy which would en- 
deavor to press Austria into any type of 
an anti-German political conception. 
Besides, this would be impossible and 
fallacious. German Austria is only too 
conscious of her German nationality; 
and at the same time this would not even 
correspond to our interests. Nor does 
Czechoslovakia desire any such constel- 
lation. It is not in its interests and it 
wishes to remain with Germany in the 
most friendly political relationship.” 


G E. R. GepYE, commenting in the Lon- 
sdon Contemporary Review for May, 
is by no means as enthusiastic as Dr. 
Benes, the ally of France. Mr. Gedye 
remarks: 

“There is about the idea of a Danubian 
Customs Union an air of engaging sim- 
plicity which must inevitably appeal to 
those who have not by residence or close 
study acquainted themselves with the 
extremely complicated nature of the 
problems of the states of Central and 
Southeastern Europe. There is a popu- 
lar idea that by reuniting Austria, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Jugoslavia today one could at one stroke 
undo the mistakes of 1918 and re-create 
the self-contained economic unit of the 
old Hapsburg Monarchy. It is an illu- 
sion. This economic unit which Haps- 
burg loyalists like to think of as some- 
thing created from the beginning of time 
by Divine Providence only became such 
in comparatively recent years. Until the 
eighteenth century the Hapsburg do- 
mains were a network of customs fron- 


tiers, not unlike that in Central Europe 
today. Until the middle of the last cen- 
tury Hungary remained outside the 
Hapsburg customs union and the em- 
peror collected duties on Hungary’s ex- 
ports of grain and cattle to other parts 
of his domains, in view of the flat re- 
fusal of the Hungarian feudal nobility to 
pay taxes. ‘Right up till the war the em- 
peror feared industrialization and re- 
stricted it.... 

“With or without Bulgaria, the area 
referred to nowadays as the territory of 
the Danubian states is totally different 
from that of the Hapsburg Monarchy. 
Bulgaria’s plight is already so serious 
that her exclusion from the proposed 
combination would spell final disaster. 
Galicia is not included, the kingdoms of 
Serbia, Montenegro and Old Rumania 
are. The barriers to industrialization 
were removed fourteen years ago and 
the whole situation has changed in con- 
sequence. There has been not merely a 
natural development following the re- 
moval of restrictions. France, in sup- 
porting the creation of the states of the 
Little Entente, Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Jugoslavia, desired to have a 
chain of independent countries barring 
Germany’s path in the Balkans. The in- . 
dependence aimed at was independence 
in war-time, and in consequence these 
countries have been developing at top 
speed for fourteen years the vital indus- 
tries which enable a country to keep its 
armies clothed, shod and fed as well as 
armed in time of war—industries upon 
which the civil population is also de- 
pendent if the country is to hold out. 

“Figures show that the salvation of the 
Danubian states must be sought pri- 
marily in facilitating the exchange of 
goods between them and their best cus- 
tomer and supplier, Germany. .. . Until 
France can be brought to recognize that, 
after the industry of her Czechoslovak 
friends has been protected from undue 
German competition she must recognize 
Germany’s predominant and entirely le- 
gitimate economic interest in the Danu- 
bian countries and theirs in her, there 
will be no hope of any lasting settlement 
in Central and South Eastern Europe.” 
Austro-German union, he adds, is sure 
to come eventually. : 
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Aavertise 
Modern War! 


“uN THIS ARTICLE,” writes Bruce 
Barton in the May American 
Magazine, “I wish to talk seriously about 
a human. affliction a million times more 
serious than rain, colds, or pneumonia. 
I wish to talk about War and how ad- 
vertising might be employed against it. 

“As an advertising man, I hold that 
the facts presented call for a tremendous, 
continuous, world-wide advertising cam- 
paign. Specifically, I make the follow- 
ing proposal: 

“That the next national administra-- 
tion reduce the total cost of the United 
States army and navy five per cent. (ex- 
clusive of non-military activities of the 
War Department). This would make 
available an annual fund which would 
finance the following advertising cam- 
paign: 

“One full page each month in the 
leading weekly and monthly magazines, 
women’s magazines, farm papers, and 
the religious and fraternal magazines, 
$2,500,000. 

“Four full pages each month in 1926 
daily newspapers, $14,560,000. 

“Four full pages each month in 12,212 
’ country weeklies, $30,000,000. 

“Four monthly half-hour radio pro- 
grams, $875,000. 

“Four full pages a month in the lead- 
ing daily papers of London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Berlin, 
Vienna, Paris, Rome, Moscow, and Len- 
ingrad, $690,000. 

“In other words, a continuous, domi- 
nant, all-the-year-round campaign on 
War and Peace, prepared by Americans 
for the American people, but reprinted 
in the newspapers of the principal Eu- 
ropean capitals as evidence of America’s 
earnestness and willingness to back up 
ker peace ambitions with self-education 
end hard cash. 

“The campaign would attack the sub- 
ject from every angle. It would, for ex- 
ample, deal with the cost of war in 
money and in human suffering. 

“This part of the campaign lends it- 
self to endless variations. With it would 
go advertisements presenting the devas- 
tating character of the next war, to 
which reference has already been made, 
and showing, from recent experience, 
how silly is the notion that, in this close- 
knit world, any nation can ‘win.’ ... 

“Summing it all up from an advertis- 
ing point of view, the present effort of 
the world for peace is ridiculous beyond 
description. Motoring is a widespread 
and pleasurable activity, yet the auto- 
mobile companies of the United States 
felt it necessary to spend, in the bad year 
of 1931, many millions of dollars in ad- 
vertising to maintain and stimulate the 
passion for motorcars. The idea of per- 
manent peace runs counter to all-the 
primitive passions of humanity, yet we 
propose to establish the triumph of that 
idea with a few kindly old gentlemen, a 
piece of paper, a blotter, and a fountain 
pen. 

“We pray. We utter pious speeches. 
We weep at the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. But when it comes to money 
we Americans spend one billion dollars 
as interest. and principal on our debt 


(chiefly the cost of the last war), nearly 
one billion dollars in pensions and ser- 
vice to the veterans of former wars, and 
more than seven hundred millions to the 
army and navy. But only a fountain 
pen for peace! 

“Meanwhile, time passes; a new gen- 
eration of boys grows up, filled with out- 
worn ideas of glory. A new generation 
of girls grows up, with admiring eyes for 
uniforms. And the bands play on. 

“War is not glorious. War is silly. 
Nobody can win a modern war. War, 
said General Sherman (and he hadn’t 
seen anything yet), War is Hell. 

“Let us advertise this HELL.” 


Russian 


Sidelights 


OME INTERESTING sidelights on 

Russia are supplied by Gustave 
Breaux, well-known lecturer and soci- 
ologist, after an intensive visit to the 
Soviet Union. In Twenty-One, magazine 
of the Louisville Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, Mr. Breaux comments 
as follows: 

“The 164,000,000 Russians are increas- 
ing at the rate of 2.33 per cent. annually, 
which means 10,000 a day or 3,657,000 a 
year. The remainder of Europe has a 
total of only 370,000,000, and its popula- 
tion is increasing at a trifle less than 3 
million a year. Statistics should be in- 
teresting, so mull over these figures: 

Average annual birth rate in 

Russia, 42.9 per 1000. 

Average annual birth rate in 

U. S., 18.9 per 1000. 

Average annual death rate in 

Russia, 20.7 per 1000. 

Average annual death rate in 

U. S., 11.9 per 1000. 


But the virility of the Slav race is per- 
haps better shown by the fact that for 
the 8 year period commencing with the 
war in 1914, some 14,300,000 Russians 
perished from the ravages of war, dis- 
ease, and famine! Four million of these 
were women. Three million of the total 
number perished during the great fam- 
ine of 1921-22.... 

“The 5-year plan will go over hand- 
somely. The present plan will end Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, and be succeeded by a sec- 
ond 5-year plan, by a third, and so on, 
until—do you know what they say?— 
until they have attained the same high 
standard of living we enjoy in the U. S. 
Coal and transport plans have already 
been completed. Industrialization is 
well advanced. The great hydroelectric 
power plant on the lower Dneiper River 
is practically completed. Trains are 
operating on the new railroad connect- 
ing Siberia with Turkestan. Agriculture 
is 5714 per cent. collectivized. 

“U. S. S. R. is Communistic only in 
the social life of the proletariat! Eco- 
nomically the federation is state capi- 
talism. Politically, it is a drastic bu- 
reaucratic dictatorship. The Stalin dic- 
tatorship (present government) owns 
virtually everything in Russia, the land, 
the forests, the mines, the buildings or 
houses of every kind, the factories, the 
stores. Everybody works for the Soviet 
Government. It means practically 100 
per cent. control of capital and labor. 
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With the disappearance of the last inde- 
pendent peasant producer (the Kulak) 
no private capital will remain in the 
country. Obviously there is no provi- 
sion under the law for inheritance... . 
“And what of this new social order, 
Communism? For one thing, it is not a 
religion, but it has so many aspects of 
vital religion that it is a substitute for 
religion. Communism is materialistic, 
therefore atheistic. Its doctrine is: From 
each according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his need. Fanaticism is the 
motive power of Communism. In Rus- 
sia there is no freedom, either of person 
or of speech, but there is an attempt at 
equality by the scaling down to the level 
of the worst or lowest. Certainly Com- 
munism is the greatest leveling broom 
that has ever swept over any country. 
I dismiss it with Lord Balfour’s ironical 
gibe: ‘Communism is an excellent means 
of making rich men poor, but a dubious 
means of making poor men rich!’ ” 


Another 
Dominion ? 


— Wates, after seven cen- 
turies of English rule, is de- 
manding dominionhood for her two and 
a half million inhabitants. The Welsh 
are Celtic in race; and the majority are 
not members of the Church of England. 
The Welsh language—endless successions 
of consonants—is still spoken fairly 
widely. Says the Manchester Guardian 
of England: 

“The draft constitution, which has 
been drawn up by a number of Welsh 
lawyers, will demand that Wales be a 
free, equal, self-governing partner in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, with 
a status consonant with that of Canada, 
South Africa, and the Irish Free State. 
This will entail that it secures its own 
Parliament, with a government fully re- 
sponsible to that Parliament in all mat- 
ters appertaining to the best interest of 
the Welsh nation, including all financial 
matters. It asserts Wales’ allegiance to 
the Crown, which will be represented in 
Wales as in other Dominions. Further, 
it asserts Wales’ responsibility for its 
just portion of the National Debt and 
payments of war pensions. It recognizes 
the Crown’s right of legislation in mat- 
ters dealing with Imperial defence, but 
in the event of England declaring war it 
clearly emphasizes the right of Wales to 
exclusion from any military measure 
without the sanction of the Welsh Par- 
liament. 

“Wales as a co-partner in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, as defined by 
the Statute of Westminster, will claim 
direct representation on the League of 
Nations and its own trade representa- 
tives in foreign countries. It will pos- 
sess full rights in its own army, which is 
not likely to materialize, as the Nation- 
alist party claims that Wales under self- 
government would save a large sum 
expended on armaments which is incon- 
sistent with its enthusiastic work for the 
League of Nations. Such a Constitution, 
it is asserted, would free Welsh industry 
from the grip of gamblers, to be devel- 
oped in the best interests of the people.” 
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Don’t read with the light shining into 
your eyes. 


Don’t read when recovering from serious 
illness— without your Doctor’s consent. 


Don’t read when lying down unless your 
head and shoulders are propped up and 
the page is held at right angles to your 
line of vision. 


Don’t use public towels and be careful 
about rubbing eyes with fingers. Danger- 
ous infection may follow. 


Don’t hold your work or book nearer the 
eyes than 12 inches. 


Don’t fail to visit an eyesight specialist 
at the slightest sign of eye trouble. 


Don’t use eye-washes, ointments, salves 
or other remedies unless advised by an 
eyesight specialist. 


Don’t wear glasses not prescribed by an 
eyesight specialist. 











(Lperoron to the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, it is estimated 
that 114,000 persons in the United States are 
blind, and that more than half of them need not 








have lost their sight. gt 


Have you had your eyes examined within % |; 
the past three years? You may be unduly Bs 
straining them at this very moment. Only ie 
an eyesight specialist can tell you if it is wise 
to use your eyes in their present condition. 


Whenever cases of severe, recurring head- 
ache, nervous exhaustion, hysteria, insom- 
nia, giddiness or other similar conditions do 
not respond to medical treatment, the eyes 
should be carefully examined. 


Defective vision will not improve with the 
passing of time. If neglected, or if the 
wrong treatment is given, disastrous results 
may follow. But a mere imperfection in 


vision is not the most serious thing that can B.:: on ‘Hi; 


It is good fun, occasionally, to play “Blindman’s Buff” with the young 
people. But it would be a tragedy to have permanently unseeing eyes. 











diseases which, if untreated, eventually lead to 
blindness. For instance, glaucoma is one of the 
most insidious eye diseases. It can be present 
and yet give little indication, at first, of its 





threat to your sight. Recognized early, it 
lends itself favorably to treatment. It is, 
therefore, always advisable for a person 
more than 45 years old to have periodic 
examination of the eyes by an expert. 


Don’t take chances with your vision or with 
that of members of your family. Make sure 
that children’s eyes are watched and pro- 
tected. Thirty-five of the forty-eight States 
now have statutes providing for eye tests 
in schools. 


Remember that it is always difficult to re- 
store sight that has been seriously impaired. 
Safety lies in consulting an eyesight spe- 
cialist regularly, even though one’s eyes 
seem to be normal. -The majority of defects 
can be rectified and the eyesight corrected 
so as to give satisfactory service. 
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The Federal Reserve Goes Into Action 


= Marcu and the first 
week of April, Federal Re- 
serve Banks purchased government se- 
curities in the open market at the rate of 
$25,000,000 a week, marking the begin- 
ning of an aggressive policy of credit ex- 
pansion. During the last three weeks of 
April and well into May, the purchases 
increased to approximately $100,000,000 a 
week. This was a direct result of the 
Glass-Steagall bill, which became a law 
on February 27. 

The idea itself is not new; it is one of 
two methods usually followed by a cen- 
tral bank for the purpose of controlling 
credit. The other method is the raising 
or lowering of the rediscount rate. But 
the Glass-Steagall bill widens the use of 
Federal Reserve holdings of government 
securities as the basis of currency issues; 
and an aggressive purchasing policy be- 
gan almost at the moment of the passage 
of that bill. 

In its May Letter the National City 
Bank of New York explains the method: 

“The special usefulness of open market 
operations exists in the fact that the Re- 
serve Banks take the initiative in mak- 
ing funds more plentiful. Ordinarily the 
initiative is with private borrowers, who 
apply to the banks where they do busi- 
ness. If these banks are without surplus 
reserves it is their custom to borrow 
temporarily of the Reserve Banks to re- 
plenish them. 

“This system works well enough in 
normal times, and affords opportunitity 
for the Reserve authorities to use the 
discount rate to restrain excessive bor- 
rowing. It does not work so well when 
liquidation of bank credit is under way, 
with deposits and reserves falling by 
reason of the public determination to get 
out of debt, and by reason of the con- 
traction caused by gold and currency 
withdrawals. 

“Bank deposits for the most part are 
made by bank loans and investments, and 
decline as the volume of loans and in- 
vestments is reduced. This credit can be 
called out again by a resumption of bor- 
rowing by the public, but with such ex- 
treme pessimism as has been manifested 


in the last year the public is disinclined - 


to take the initiative, and the banks are 
disinclined to borrow from the Reserve 
Banks to make loans, the more so as they 
have been compelled to borrow to meet 
cash withdrawals. Hence has resulted a 
shrinkage of about $500,000,000 in reserve 
deposits, at the low point of this year 
compared with one year ago, and of 
nearly four billions in loans and invest- 
ments, of the reporting member banks 
only, in the same period. 

“This is credit lost to the current sup- 
ply, and the loss is an obstacle to busi- 
ness recovery. Since the public does not 
take the’ initiative to correct the situa- 
tion, it is necessary for the credit-mak- 
ing authority to do so and by its own 
action increase the amount of -credit 
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A FACTOR that may well mark 
the turning point in the finan- 
cial phase of our depression 
has come to the forefront in re- 
cent weeks. It is a Federal Re- 
serve policy of credit expansion. 
Other financial policies recently 
initiated in Washington have 
been defensive. This policy is 
actively aggressive. 


available in the market. This can be 
done by the purchase of government 
bonds, issuing new credit for the pur- 
pose. The checks given for the bonds 
will be deposited in banks and thence 
pass back to the Reserve Banks, either 
in payment for past rediscounts or for 
credit in the reserve accounts of the 
member banks, where the credit will 
serve as the reserve base for expansion 
of member bank loans or investments in 
at least ten times the volume.” 

The investment bulletin of C. F. Childs 
& Co., specialists in government securi- 
ties, calls attention to the fact that it is 
government securities rather than gov- 
ernment bonds which the Federal Re- 
serve has been buying. 

“In general, when official statements 
report an increase or decrease in hold- 
ings by the Federal Reserve System, the 
so-called buying or selling of govern- 
ment securities by the Federal Reserve 
Banks refers to certificates, bills, or 
notes, and not bonds. No bonds having 
a maturity beyond five years are re- 
garded as possessing the desired liquid- 
ity. That has been, and probably will 
continue to be, the attitude of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks respecting the choice 
of government securities for their open- 
market operations.” 

How does this large-scale buying of 
government obligations affect the credit 
structure, the banks, and finally the in- 
dividual investor? This question is 
asked and answered by the “Old Coun- 
sellor” made famous by Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. We quote from one of the printed 
circulars which put his weekly radio 
talks in permanent form: 

“In the first place, it creates a strong 
market for United States Government 
securities. Banks, which have been 
holding such securities, are tempted to 
sell them and use the proceeds to reduce 
their borrowings at the Federal Reserve 
Bank and generally place themselves in 
a more liquid position. The Federal Re- 
serve Banks have more securities, and 
the member banks more cash. 

“Banks, which have been calling loans 
and selling securities in order to place 
themselves in a more liquid position, 
should find the continuation of such a 
policy less necessary. Thus, it is hoped 
that the vicious spiral of deflation, which 
has been sending security prices ever 
lower, may be halted. 

“Eventually the member banks may be 


expected to put their liquid funds to 
work either through the purchase of 
other high-grade securities or by adopt- 
ing a more liberal credit policy toward 
borrowers. Thus easier credit is ex. 
pected to filter down from the top, and 
strengthen the foundations of recovery. 

“Briefly, this is the line of reasoning 
that has led many financial observers to 
interpret the recent open-market opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Banks as a 
distinctly reassuring factor in the present 
situation. If the policy is continued and 
not affected adversely by unfavorable 
developments, it should eventually lead 
to a more widespread return of confi- 
dence. Confidence and credit are the 
two essentials to recovery.” 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres of the Cleveland 
Trust Company comments on this policy 
by calling it “the most hopeful develop- 
ment in the history of this depression.” 
Speaking at a dinner in New York, Dr. 
Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., economist of 
the Chase National Bank, adds his ap- 
proval. “There need be no apprehen- 
sion at all with respect to the purchase 
of government securities which the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities have made.” 


XAMINATION OF the combined 

weekly reports of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks shows the fol- 
lowing changes, in five weeks, in their 
holdings of United States Government 
securities: 


(In Millions of Dollars) 
Bonds a are Certificates Total 


Notes and bills 
March 30 327 84 459 871 
May 4 346 111 829 1286 


Examining now the daily market quo- 
tations for these securities, we note the 
extent to which Federal Reserve pur- 
chases have raised market values, thus 
lowering the interest yield and forcing 
prospective purchasers (largely banks) 
into other and more lucrative forms of 
investment. We take as an example the 
3 per cent. treasury certificates due Sep- 
tember 15. Their bid price in the open 
market was 100 11/32 on April 5, and 
100 25/32 on May 5. 

Expressed in terms of yield the change 
is striking. The yield to maturity at the 
April 5 purchase price was 2 per cent.; 
but for everyone who bought these cer- 
tificates May 5 the yield to maturity had 
fallen to one-half of 1 per cent. 

The general demand for government 
bonds, intensified by this flurry in trea- 
sury certificates, notes, and bills, is one 
of the features of the 1932 stage of de- 
pression. U.S. Treasury 3s (bonds, not 
certificates), less than a year old and 
maturing in 1951, reached a low point of 
82% in the middle of January, but sold 
at 93 on May 5. U.S. Treasury 4\%s, 
more seasoned and not callable for fif- 
teen years, sold down almost to 98 in 
January and recovered to 105 on May 5. 
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History in the Making 


Continued from page 18 


Government 


Russian recognition again... 
Bear hunt . . . The Treasury 
may go ahead ... The Sen- 
ate's new tax bill. 


DMINISTRATION views on the subject 
of Russian recognition, recently agi- 
tated in both branches of Congress, will 
not change until the Soviet government 
recognizes the legality of Russian debts 
to the United States, according to a 
statement made (April 23) by a high 
administration authority. The amount 
owed by Russia—sums contracted before 
and during the World War—totals $317,- 
953,006. Senator Robinson and Repre- 
sentative Sabath, leading the movement to 
recognize the Soviets, urge that recogni- 
tion would open a new avenue of export 
trade. 


FarLureE of its investigation to uncover 
information regarding alleged bear raids 
on the New York Stock Exchange is be- 
lieved responsible for the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee’s decision 
(April 25) to abandon its questioning of 
prominent stock operators, and instead 
engage accountants and investigators to 
“work on leads supplied by the Com- 
mittee.” During a fortnight of question- 
ing, in which a list of the country’s 350 
supposed biggest “bears” is obtained 
(April 21), the fact most prominently 
brought out is that first expressed on 
April 11 by Richard Whitney, president 
of the New York Exchange, who laid 
stock declines to liquidation of securi- 
ties by their owners rather than to bear 
raiding. 


PRESIDENT Hoover, addressing the Gov- 


ernors’ Conference at Richmond (April ° 


27), calls on all govermental units—city, 
county, state, and national—to insure 
drastic economies and tax reductions as 
vital factors in speeding the nation’s 
economic recovery. 


ONE-SEVENTH of the national income, 
or $10,500,000,000, was claimed by na- 
tional, state and local taxes in 1930, 
Secretary Mills tells the New York Bar 
Association (April 29). 


WHOLESALE commodity prices will be 
restored to approximately the 1926 level, 
according to the intention of the Golds- 
borough bill, passed (May 2) by the 
House. An amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act, it directs the Department 
of Labor to ascertain the average whole- 
sale prices between 1921 and 1929, and 
then directs the Federal Reserve System 
and the Secretary of the Treasury to 
maintain that level by control of the 
volume of credit and currency. Actually, 
the bill amounts to an endorsement of 
the Federal Reserve’s new policy of 
credit expansion. The vote is 289 to 60. 


Tue ReveNvE bill reaches the debate 
stage in the Senate, reported by its Fi- 
nance Committee (May 9). Designed to 
raise $1,030,000,000, it represents a com- 
promise between the tax plan sent to 
the Senate by the House on April 1, the 
administration views as expressed by 
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HIS Bank has served 

American business for 
nearly a century, and num- 
bers among its depositors 
many of the country’s lead- 
ing organizations. It affords 
its commercial customers 
the advantages of ample 
resources, complete na- 
tional and international 
facilities, and the service 
of experienced officers. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 BROADWAY 
FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 
Established 1886 


Dividend Notice: Common Stock Quarterly Dividend 
No. 91 of 75 cents per share, payable May 16, 1932, to 
stockholders of record April 20, 1932. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 99 of 
~ $1.50 per share, payable April 15, 1932, to stockholders of 


record March 31, 1932. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the out- 
standing Preferred issues of the subsidiary companies, have 
been paid without interruption since the initial dividend. 


e e 


LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET,SAN FRANCISCO 




















OMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
capital stock has paid regular quar- 
terly dividends for 42% years. Listed on 
The Chicago Stock Exchange. For details, 


inquire: 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE. 

QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of the Review + Reviews, peitieteed monthly 
at New York, «» for April 1, 1932. 


State of NEW YORK 
County of New York 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Albert 
Shaw, Jr., who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Review of Reviews, and the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 1, That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: Publisher, The Review 
of Reviews Corporation, 55 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Editor, Albert Shaw, 55 Fifth Ave, New 
York; Managing Editor, Howard Florance, 55 
Fifth Ave., New York; Business Manager, Albert 
Shaw, Jr., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 2. That the 
owner is: The Review of Reviews Corporation, 55 
Fifth Ave., New York; Albert Shaw, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: None. 4. That 
the two paragraphs next abcve giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of, the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also, that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. Signed, Albert Shaw, Jr., Busi- 
ness Manager. ‘Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this Ist day of April, 1932. Signed, F. C. 
Wittmer, Notary Public. (My commission ex- 
pires March 30, 1934.) 


Ss. 
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History in the Making 
Continued from page 51 


Secretary Mills, and the desires of the 
Senate committee which framed it. Main 
features are increased income and in- 
heritance taxes; increased corporation 
taxes; a selective sales tax applying to 
automobiles and brewing ingredients 
used in the home; a levy on_ bank 
checks; import taxes on rubber, copper, 
and lumber; and increased postal rates 
on first- and second-class mail. 


TRADE Waks and international entangle- 
ments would follow enactment of the 
Democratic tariff bill, President Hoover 
tells Congress (May 11) in vetoing the 
bill. He also objects to removal of the 
Executive’s power to put into effect 
recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. The House at once sustains the 
presidential veto, the bill receiving a 
majority vote but not the necessary two- 
thirds. 


Events Abroad 


Debits and Credits . . Ger- 
many goes Right... France 
goes Left... Truce at Shang- 
hai... Doumer is assassinated, 


NGLAND’s Buncet for 1932-33, sub- 

mitted to Parliament by Neville 
Chamberlain (April 19), does not provide 
for paying installments due the United 
States on war debts, or receiving sums 
owing from German reparations and Al- 
lied war debts. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declares it wise to leave war 
debt accounts out of budget considera- 
tions until after the Lausanne Confer- 
ence (tentatively set for June 13) and 
until it is known whether or not the 
Hoover moratorium will be extended. 


. The United States Treasury, busy with 


its own budget problems, has counted on 

British payments; non-payment will 

mean an added deficit of $171,500,000. 
ImporT TaRIFFS averaging 20 per cent. 


are created (April 21) by Great Britain’s 
Import Duties Advisory Committee. Iron 


and steel manufactures are subjected to’ 


the high rate of 33% per cent. 


In Tue Prussian Diet election (April 
24), Hitler increases his delegation from 
6 to 162, but fails to upset Premier Otto 
Braun, Social-Democrat, who remains in 
office. Fascism has now a plurality, but 
needs a clear majority of the 422 seats 
in order to control the Diet. Hitler’s 
Prussian vote (8,000,000) was less than 
in the recent presidential elections. 


More THAN 450 persons are arrested 
(April 25) when the All-India National 
Congress attempts to meet in New Delhi 
in spite of the government’s ban. Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu (after Ghandi, the most 
prominent participant in the Nationalist 
movement, and the last of his cabinet to 
be arrested) is among the -group jailed. 
The total of Nationalists now in jail is 
approximately 50,000. 


FRENCH VOTERS go to the polls (May 1) 
in the first parliamentary election since 
1928. Socialists, led by Léon Blum, and 
liberal Radical-Socialists show marked 
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gains, pointing to a premiership of 
Edouard Herriot. Premier André Tar- 
dieu is a Center conservative. A second 
election (May 8) settles disputed con- 
stituencies. The political shift is: inter- 
preted to mean a more conciliatory 
France and greater international accord. 


Errorts of the United States, France, 
England, and Italy to bring about peace 
at Shanghai finally terminate in a truce 
signed by China and Japan (May 4). 
Chinese troops will hold their positions 
around the city, while Japanese troops 
withdraw toward the International Set- 
tlement. Approximately 40,000 Japanese 
troops begin their evacuation as Quo 
Tai-chi, China’s Foreign Minister, and 
Mamoru Shigemitsu, Japanese Minister, 
sign the document in the presence of 
representatives of the interested powers. 


Paut Doumer, 75-year-old President 
of the French Republic, dies (May 7) 
from wounds inflicted by a crazed White 
Russian who hoped to bring about a 
Franco-Russian war in order to end what 
he believed to be French favoritism to- 
ward the Soviet . Doumer, born the son 
of a railroad laborer, lived through the 
siege of Paris in the Franco-Prussian 
War, later entered politics and passed, 
step by step, from the office of assistant 
mayor to deputy, cabinet member, Sena- 
tor, President of the Senate, and finally 
President of France in 1931. He was in- 
terested in the welfare of war veterans 
and was addressing a meeting of them 
when he was shot. 


Apert F. Lesrun, son of a Lorraine 
farmer, is elected President of France 
(May 10) when the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate give 633 votes to him and 
only 114 to Socialist Paul Faure, his op- 
ponent. Former Premier Paul Painlevé 
refuses to run for the office in order to 
assure national unity. President Lebrun, 
identified with the conservative Right 
during his long participation in French 
politics, now renounces his political affili- 
ations and accepts the traditional French 
presidential réle of political peace-maker. 


Here and There 


The Wets gain names and 
votes ... Trade in 1931... 
A quiet May Day... End of 
a tragedy. 
ees of Agriculture Arthur M. 
Hyde is the third nationally known 
Dry to announce within four days that 
he favors a national referendum to de- 
termine the prohibition sentiment of the 
people. His announcement (April 17) 
follows that of former Governor Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia (April 13), and 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr. (April 15). 


Cuicaco’s tax difficulties near solution 
(April 20) as the Illinois Supreme Court 
rules against an opinion of the Cook 
County Court that failure of tax officials 
to assess $16,000,000,000 in personal prop- 
erty invalidated the 1928 and 1929 real 
estate levies. This decision is expected to 
break the taxpayers’ strike and also make 
available $70,000,000 in past due taxes. 


In 1931, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board reports (April 25), 22 na- 
tions carried on 75 per cent. of the 
world’s trade. Foreign trade for the year 
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COMING EVENTS 


Coming events in industry throw significant shadows on the 
San Francisco metropolitan area. Eastern observers of business 
trends say that this region in the next decade will experience 
the greatest advance in the history of this country. Significant 


shadows are: Center of a consuming population of 12 millions e Cheapest 
power in the West (natural gas, electricity, oil) e Superior labor efficiency e 
Moderate living costs e Accessibility of raw materials e Established center of 
diversified industry e Gateway to the commerce of the Pacific e Seat of western 
banking and finance e 


Comprehensive analyses of all these factors have been made. 
The Crocker institutions will be glad to supply pertinent infor- 
mation to all concerns interested in the Empire of the West. 
Our information is derived from authentic sources and has 
been selected with the discrimination resulting from 62 years 
of broad regional banking activity throughout the West. 


Write to Business Service Department 
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CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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Should I Buy More or Sell What I Hold? 





INVESTMENT 
INFORMATION 


The investment books listed below 
are yours for the asking. Our strict 
eligibility rules for financial adver- 
tisers give assurance of reliability in 
your dealings with these firms. 
Write direct (mentioning the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS) or simply 
choose by number and use the cou- 
pon, enclosing 10c if the material 
of more than one company is desired. 


(68 INVESTMENT COUNSEL 

—A New Profession. The 

growing place of this profession in 

the investment field and the service 

rendered by investment counsel. 

ee K. Barnes, 50 Pine St.. New 
ork, 


(66) a er MENT BULLETIN 
(4th Quarter), discussing 
bond market indicators and a group 
of sound bonds for investment, com- 
mon stocks and preferred stocks. 
Issued by A. G. Becker and Com- 
pany, 54 Pine St., New York. 


(12 SERVING 9000 COMMUNI- 
TIES, a new 26-page illus- 
trated booklet, which gives investors 
an interesting picture of the large 
field covered by Cities Service sub- 
sidiaries, engaged in electric light 
and power, petroleum and natural 
gas industries, Included is a detailed 
statement of Cities Service Com- 
pany’s earnings over the past 20 
years. Offered by Henry L. Do- 
herty & Co., 60 Wall St., New York. 


(65 FROM LACLEDE TO 
LINDBERGH AND FOR- 
WARD, a booklet explaining the 
major factors for greater profits on 
your output. Offered by First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


(55)52F REPORT OF 
UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION for six months 
ended May $1, 1931, showing com- 
plete list of portfolio holdings, to- 
aged with earnings statement, may 

e€ obtained from Founders General 
Corporation, 50 Pine St., New York. 


Ho SERVICE. A 
‘book describing the work of 
various departments and outlining 


Services available to customers. 
Offered by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 140 Broad- 


way, New York City. 


(3DVere AHEAD FI. 
NANCIALLY, visualizing 
the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and help- 
ing investors to build out of current 
income an accumulation of property 
to provide permanent income. 
Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany, 201 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


> ~~" PRINT YOUR NAME—CUT THE COUPON ~~~ ~"} 


INVESTMENT SERVICE, 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


I 

I Enclosed find $........ ($2 each for first and second security, 
| $1 for each thereafter) to cover investment analyses on securities 
| which I am listing below or on separate attached sheet, together 
| with any questions about them I wish specifically answered. 





DOORKNOBS NEVER HATCH! Why Kee 
them? Stocks may not return to 1929 price ade 
in a decade, if then. Business confidence cannot 
return until investors reconcile present stock values 
with today's assets, reserves, and potential earn- 
ing powers. It will take some teeth-gritting to 
start anew; but the man who does his houseclean- 
ing now will benefit most in the long pull. Adjust 
your investment portfolio to take advantage of 
new conditions. Reliable, unbiased professional 
counsel is obtainable at reasonable cost. 


For many years in the past—but not during the period of 
extreme inflation and more recent deflation—this magazine 
undertook to answer questions asked by its readers regard- 
ing the investment qualities of various securities or types of 
securities. Many recent requests for advice show the need 
for a revival of that service. We again offer it here. 


You have heard of a “good buy." Is the time right? 
Further deflation may force prices even lower. At what price 
does your proposed buy become a sound investment? Are 
you holding weak stocks which show large paper losses? 
Should you sell, or buy more? A good investment counselor 
makes sane decisions possible. 


One reader, apprehensive of approaching receivership for 
a public utility in which he purchased shares in 1930 at 
twelve times the present market value, makes these intelli- 
gent queries: 


1. Is the company in good financial condition? 

2. Does it have any near-term maturities which it 
might have difficulty in meeting? 

3. Does the company have strong banking con- 
nections? 

4. As of Sept. 30, 1931, book value of the stock 
was stated as $37 per share. Now selling at 
$3. Would you advise further commitments? | 
would buy for the long pull. 

5. What effect did Great Britain's drop from gold 
standard have on the company, due to its 
British and Canadian holdings? 


This letter was answered, as yours will be, by an expert 
whose experience includes ten years as financial editor of 
a leading monthly magazine (not this-magazine), and five 
years of association with a New York investment house. His 
special occupation was the gathering of investment informa- 
tion and the rendering of impartial advice. 


For this service there will be a fee: $2 for each security to 
be analyzed and reported upon; except that if there’ are 
more than two inquiries in a single letter the price for the 
third and each subsequent security will be $1 only. The 
coupon at the left is for your convenience. 
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June, 1932 INVESTMENT BUREAU, 


INVESTMENT 
INFORMATION 


May we help you? It is essential 
that investors, individual or corpo. 
rate, study the investment informa- 
tion furnished by firms of recognized 
leadership. The booklets listed be- 
low are yours for the asking. Write 
direct (mentioning the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS) or choose by num- 
ber and use the coupon below. 
Please enclose 10c if the material of 
more than one firm is desired. 


(2) “A CHAIN OF SERVICE.” 
A booklet describing and illus- 
trating the history and development 
of the Associated System, offered by 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York. 


EO baloney wc oct REVIEW. 
Current information on the 
selection of securities for invest- 
ments is offered by Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston. 


(29) one STATES GOV- 
ERNMENT OBLIGA.- 
TIONS—A special folder listing all 
issues of U. g Government Obliga- 
tions (Bonds, Certificates, Notes 
and Bills) and giving the salient 
features of each. Offered by The 
National City Co., 55 Wall St., N. Y. 


(53)2i5* AND BOND REG- 
ISTER. A record for listing 
the important features of each secu- 
rity which is held by investors. 
Offered by Otis & Company, 216 
Superior Street, N.E., Cleveland, O. 


(67) Fa Sere LIGHTING 
CORPORATION: A _ De- 
scription of the History and De- 


velopment of one of America’s 
Oldest Utility Groups. Pacific 
Lighting Corp., 483 California 


Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


(71) xnow. RICH MEN 
KNOW”—A booklet of in- 
teresting facts about investments in 
first-rank common stocks and de- 
scribing 20th Century Fixed Trust 
Shares. Address 20th Century De- 
positor Corp., 11 B’way, New York. 


(39) “INVESTMENTS THAT 
ENDURE.” + ogg J Secu- 
rities Company, 2380 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill, describes the va- 
rious securities which are offered 
by the public utility interests which 
this company serves, 


(62 A DICTIONARY OF IN- 
VESTMENT TERMS. A 
$2-page booklet defining unfamiliar 
terms and containing much other 
material helpful even to experienced 
investors. Address R. E. Wilsey & 
Co., 1225 State Bank Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


|" PRINT YOUR NAME—CUT THE COUPON ~—~—~—™ 


June, 1932 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Please have sent to the undersigned literature numbered........ 
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(Enclose 10c to cover mailing costs.) 
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History in the Making 


Continued from page 53 


totaled $30,000,000,000, a drop of $11,000,- 
000,000 from 1930, which in turn was $8,- 
000,000,000 less than the total for 1929. The 
fact that in the case of the debtor nations 
exports dropped less than imports, leav- 
ing a favorable trade balance, whereas 
creditor nations lost more in exports than 
imports, indicates a trend toward better 
world trade conditions. Debtor nations 
are: Germany, Italy, Norway, Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Jugoslavia, Aus- 
tria, Canada, the Argentine, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Australia, and Japan. Cred- 
itors are: Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the United States. 


Finat Figures in the Literary Digest 
nation-wide poll on prohibition give 
1,236,660 votes in favor of continuing the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and nearly three 
times that number—3,431,877—in favor of 
repeal (April 26). 

May Day, an international Labor holi- 
day since the International Socialist Con- 
gress of 1889, passes with fewer labor 
disturbances, in spite of world-wide un- 
employment, than at any time since the 
War. Moscow is the scene of the most 
imposing demonstration, as a three-hour 
military parade passes by Lenin’s tomb 
in the Red Square. 


THE INFANT SON and namesake of 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh, for seven- 
ty-two days since he was kidnaped from 
a crib in his New Jersey home, the c.ject 
of unremitting world-wide search, is 
found dead (May 12) in a clump of 
bushes five miles from his home. Medical 
examination reveals that he had been 
murdered and presumably lay there un- 
discovered all during the search. 


Disarmament 


Geneva continues to be the 
scene of international bicker- 
ings . . . Italy has hopes. 


apemaee contribution to the progress 
of the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference is offered in a speech by delegate 
Hugh Gibson (April 11). He suggests 


‘that a war of aggression would be impos- 


sible if weapons designed primarily for 
aggressive warfare were abolished. To 
his plea that tanks, heavy mobile guns, 
and gases be made illegal, France objects 
on the ground that the only effective way 
to curb war is to establish a powerfully 
armed international police force. 


SEcrETARY of State Stimson, in Geneva 
“to get behind and push” the Disarma- 
ment Conference, confers (April 21) with 
Premier André Tardieu of France, but 
fails to shake the latter’s determination 
to stand by France’s proposal for an in- 
ternational police force. 


Tuat Iraty expects concrete results 
from the Geneva meetings is shown in 
the announcement (April 23) by Italy’s 
Minister of the Navy, Admiral Sirrani, 
that Premier Mussolini has ordered sus- 
pension of construction plans for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. 
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Three Reasons for the 


Stability of Utility Revenues 


Electric and gas utilities enjoy unusual 


stability of revenues, because. . . 


1 Electricity and gas are not subject to wide price 
fluctuations. W hile utilities do notmakethe profits 
a private business can earn in prosperous times, 
they do not suffer the same losses in poor times. 


y Electricity and gas are growing industries which 
supply a daily need in the home. 


3 There is no problem of overproduction. Only as 
much gas and electricity is produced as is used. 


@ Of the Associated System’s 1,434,000 customers, 
1,189,000 are residential electric and gas users. The 
average annual use of electricity by residential cus- 
tomers increased 8.3% during 1931, and their use 
of gas maintained its previous level. This gain offset 
industrial losses to the extent that the System re- 
corded a total increase of approximately 1% in gross 


operating revenues for all departments. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 
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CORROSION— 


- YEAR forest fires took a toll 

of over $110,000,000 in the United 

States. Each year corrosion of iron and 
steel costs between 21% and 3 billion 
dollars—over twenty times as much as 
the loss resulting from forest fires. Only 
it so happens that the public imagination 
is not aroused by corrosion, because it is 
not a spectacular phenomenon, albeit a 
much more costly one than forest fires. 

The oxygen in the air is the most 
common cause of corrosion. This may 
be hastened by the presence of sulphur 
and other fumes in the atmosphere. 
Corrosion and rust are hastened by high 
temperatures which cause iron and steel 
to scale rapidly due to more rapid oxi- 
dation. Heavy stresses, such as exist in 
pressure vessels used in the oil refining 
and chemical industries, speed destruc- 
tion by corrosion. 

The protection of metals against corro- 
sion falls roughly into five classes: 

1. Protective coatings such as paints, 
red lead, etc. 

2. A metallic coating of the metal 
which may or may not be fused with the 
metal to be protected. 

3. Introducing other elements into the 
iron and steel to form corrosion-resisting 
alloys. 

4, The neutralization or removal of the 
corrosive elements in the surrounding 
medium. 

5. Counteracting electro-chemical ac- 
tion. 

While red lead is the most generally 
used protective coating, recent tests 
have shown the merits of sublimated 
blue leads and zine and lead chromates. 
These tests apparently indicate that sur- 
faces treated with zinc and lead chro- 
mates last considerably longer than those 
treated with red leads. It must be re- 
membered that the use of protective 
paints does not prevent corrosion. 

The ability of a paint to protect metal 
surfaces against rust depends not only 
on the inhibiting qualities of the paint, 
but upon the cleanliness of the surface 
to which the paint is applied. Much 
money is spent for false security because 
of insufficient attention to the cleaning of 
the surfaces by thoroughly removing ‘all 
signs of rust, corrosion, moisture, oil and 
grease. Where this is not done, either 
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CONQUER RUST—and you save more 
than two billion dollars annually 


corrosion may persist unsuspected under 
the new coating of paint; or where oil 
and grease are allowed to remain, the 
paint may not even dry at all. So long 
as the surfaces are thoroughly cleaned, 
it seems to be immaterial how they are 
cleaned. For example, sandblasting or 
pickling have little advantage over 
scraping or rubbing with a wire brush. 

The second class of treatment to pre- 
vent corrosion is to apply a metal coat- 
ing to the metal to be protected. One 
method is to apply a coating of nickel 
to steel. Nickel-clad steel plates have 
the same corrosion-resisting properties 
as pure nickel, which is quite different 
and distinct from nickel ‘electro-plated 
coating, and this corrosion resistance will 
endure until the nickel disappears from 
the carbon steel plate by wear or corro- 
sion. Nickel-clad tank cars of 8000-gal- 
lon capacity have been developed to 
meet the demands of the rayon and soap 
manufacturers using caustic soda in 
their processing. A negligible amount 
of iron is allowed in the caustic soda 
solution (in some cases not over 0.0002 
per cent. of iron). In these nickel-clad 
cars, the caustic soda comes in contact 
only with pure nickel. Steel plates are 
bonded to the nickel throughout, the 
rivets are pure nickel and the heating 
coils used within the cars are 2-inch 
nickel tubing. This has been a very suc- 
cessful solution of a difficult handling 
problem. Before these cars were devel- 
oped, rayon manufacturers paid $8 more 
per ton for a fused caustic soda than 
they do now for liquid caustic soda 
transported in tank cars. On a basis of 
110,000 tons per year, this would mean 
an annual saving of $880,000 if all caus- 
tic soda was shipped in tank cars. 

Pure aluminum resists ordinary at- 
mospheric corrosion. It is attacked but 
little by such concentrated acids as 
nitric and acetic. In the final process in 
the rectification of synthetic acetic acid, 
aluminum equipment is used to avoid 
discoloration and the necessity of re- 
distillation. For the same reason, it is 
advantageous to ship and store the acid 
in drums fabricated from aluminum. 
These containers have been employed 
successfully since the inception of the 
synthetic process for the manufacture 
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CORROSION Problems 
are particularly severe in 
the petroleum industry, 
In the world's largest oil 
cracking unit the eight. 
foot tower on the flatcar 
at the extreme left was 
lined to resist corrosion 
for a part of its 72 feet, 
At the right is the pre. 
cipitator, 67 feet long, 
The combined unit weighs 
657,000 Ibs. 


Photograph, courtesy, 
A, O. Smith Corp. 


of acetic acid, and within the past two 
years, tank cars with tanks made from 
aluminum have been built for transport- 
ing large quaritities of acetic acid. 

It is well known that certain heavy 
metal salts have a catalytic action upon 
the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide, 
Because of this condition, aluminum is 
extensively used in the manufacture and 
transportation of hydrogen peroxide, and 
it has only been since the development 
of aluminum tank cars that hydrogen 
peroxide could be shipped in large quan- 
tities in bulk form. 

Aluminum might be applied to the 
tubes of economizers, which are in- 
serted in the path of the flue gases in 
power plants, where corrosion due to 
the sulphur of the coal may be very 
great due to condensation and the pres- 
ence of soot. A large number of in- 
stances of corrosion in industry would 
be greatly benefited by the application 
of aluminum plating. However, electro- 
plating with aluminum has not yet been 
developed upon a commercial scale, al- 
though intensive research has gone on 
since 1927. Thus far, a_ satisfactory 
coating has been developed only in the 
laboratory. 


THIRD treatment of metals is 

the development of alloys to 
resist rust and corrosion. The principal 
elements used in the formation of alloys 
with steel are chromium, nickel, copper, 
tungsten, manganese, zinc and _ lead. 
Monel metal, which is an alloy of nickel 


and copper, has effectively demon- 
strated excellent corrosion resisting 
properties. Moreover, it may be readily 


drawn, rolled and cast. 

Chromium improves the mechanical 
properties of iron and steel while in- 
creasing its immunity to corrosion. A 
great many useful metals can be pro- 
duced, having widely varying individual 
mechanical properties by varying the 
proportion of chromium and carbon in 
the steel. In fact, the so-called stain- 
less steels are an outgrowth of the use 
of chromium. Most of them contain be- 
tween 12 and 20 per cent. chromium and 
0.25 per cent. to 0.40 per cent. of carbon. 
This range of chromium imparts suffi- 
cient non-corrodibility for a great 
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variety of purposes, while the variation of 
carbon permits hardening and temper- 
ing within wide limits. These steels pos- 
sess much higher strength and abrasive 
resistance than ordinary steels. 

The life of steel exposed to atmos- 
pheric corrosion outdoors has been in- 
creased from 2 to 5 times by the addi- 
tion of 0.25 per cent. copper at an aver- 
age increase in cost of $3 per ton or be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent. 

Of much the same family as the stain- 
less steel is the rustless iron, but differ- 
ent from the stainless steels in the im- 
portant respect of having much lower 
carbon content, preferably less thon 0.10 
per cent., although having similar limits 
of chromium. There are countless ex- 
amples of cases where highly refined 
open-hearth iron has outlasted ordinary 
steel as much as 300 to 400 per cent. un- 
der identical conditions of wear. 

The fourth method of preventing cor- 
rosion is really an effort to avoid it. 
This is the neutralization or removal of 
the active or corrosive element in the 
surrounding medium. Thus corrosive 
waters may be treated with alkaline com- 
pounds to reduce or eliminate oxidation. 

The last of these efforts to defeat rust 
is to counteract electro-chemical action. 
For instance, when an iron nail is driven 
into a galvanized iron roof, a small gal- 
vanic cell is set up in the presence of 
water. This action eats away the iron. 
In steam boilers a similar action may be 
present. It is counteracted by the in- 
troduction of metallic zine into the 
boiler. 

To determine the resistance of pro- 
tective coatings, the General American 
Tank Car Corporation has developed a 
corrosion-testing machine which has 
proved very satisfactory and, at the same 
time, is most simple in constrction. A 
small electric motor transmits power 
through two miniature gear reducers in 
series, obtaining a speed of but one revo- 
lution in twenty minutes. 

A double throw crank shaft turning at 
this low speed carries six to eight speci- 
mens to be tested. These specimens al- 
ternately dip into a bath of salt water or 
other corrosive liquid and are then 
withdrawn and allowed to dry. The al- 
ternate wetting and drying, together 
with the oxidizing effect of an air stream 
from a fan, and sometimes ultra-violet 
light, act to produce accelerated corro- 
sion which but few materials can with- 
stand. The amount of attack is deter- 
mined by observation. 

To sum it all up, today the metallur- 
gist is searching for the ideal metal, one 
which will withstand corrosion, which 
may be manufactured in large quantities, 
without undue difficulties, and at low 
cost; a. metal which will retain its 
luster, which may be fashioned into 
complex shapes and which may be 
drawn and welded. Stainless steels are 
no longer a novelty. They have proved 
their worth and dozens of them are on 
the market. 

There is reason to believe that the day 
will come when rust and corrosion will 
be conquered to a far greater degree 
than at present. When that day arrives, 
the world will be spared much of its an- 
nual corrosion and rust bill which now 
runs in excess of $2,500,000,000. 














TRANSPORTATION CROSSROADS \, 
OF AMERICA 


“The city surrounded by the United 
States” ... Almost half the population 
of the country resides within a 500 mile 
radius of this city and almost half the 
Class 1 railway mileage of the United 
States originates or terminates at St. 
Louis ... Terminal facilities provide the 
fastest interchange of merchandise cars 
... No change of stations is necessary in 
this gateway city, the most logical be- 
tween the north and east and the south 
and southwest. 

ST. LOUIS IS THE HOME OF 
The Lindbergh Trophies ”% Shaw’s Garden 
Municipal Opera 7 Symphony Orchestra ” Nat- 
ional Dairy, Horse and Hereford Shows’ World’s 
Champion Cardinals ” Forest Park 7 One of the 
finest zoological collections in America 7 Some 
of the largest producing shoe factories in the 
country 7 World-famed chemical and light 
beverage plants 


And of the 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


It is the starting point of the famous 
Scenic Limited, Sunshine Special, Texan 
and Southerner routes to Kansas City, 
Colorado, the Pacific Coast, Memphis, 
New Orleans, the Gulf Coast Country, 
Mexico, Texas Cities, Arizona and 
Southern California, with unexcelled 
freight service via these routes to this 
vast productive territory. 












Dependable 

Freight and 

Passenger 
Service 





“A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
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When the Flag Came Down at Corregidor 


waxed eloquent. “Has not every race, 
even your own, undergone a similar 
period of blood and strife? And while 
we seek our independence we still desire 
the friendship and protection of the 
United States. No other nation will dare 
molest us while we are under the protec- 
tion of your great country.” 

The Governor turned sharply. 

“The United States will not accept the 
responsibility before the world for the 
acts of a people over whom it can exert 
no eontrol,” he answered coldly. “As 
you say, every race must go threugh its 
time of blood and strife. You ask at the 
end of thirty years what it took the 
Anglo-Saxon a thousand years to gain. 
Self-government cannot be given a peo- 
ple. It cannot be conferred from with- 
out. Some day the Malay mé@y achieve 
it, but it will be long after yours’ genera- 
tion has passed away. I love these beau- 
tiful islands, but I foresee for them many 
days of adversity.” His voice took on a 
tone of solemnity. He spoke slowly, em- 
phasizing each word. 

“But, Your Excellency,” broke in the 
Visayan Senator, “we have so often been 
praised for our capacity by your visiting 
statesmen. Less than a year ago one of 
your great Senators visited these Islands, 
and confirmed by his own statement our 
fitness for the independence we so much 
desire. Surely a Senator would not mis- 
take the opinion of your President and 
your elder statesmen.” 

The Governor General faced the Visa- 
yan and looking him in the eye re- 
peated, in that tone which his regiment 
so well knew in the Meuse-Argonne: “I 
am glad to know of your self-confidence, 
of your satisfaction with your own ca- 
pacity, in your artists and statesmen, and 
that a Senator of the United States has 
confirmed your view. You will need 
them all, for while your cry for inde- 
pendence has been denied a hundred 
times in your own interest, as we have 
seen it, I am free to say tc you this 
morning that in thirty days you will 
stand alone. I have in my hand the 
wireless orders directing that the gov- 
ernment be turned over to you.” 

The three men looked at one another, 
in a momentary exultation that died 
away in the sober effort to grasp the full 
import of the Governor General’s words. 
The fanatic fire faded from the eyes of 
the Visayan, to whom the Caviteno 
turned now as always for direction; and 
the aged Malcamino looked thoughtfully 
at the floor. Finally the Visayan spoke. 

“This is the day for which our people 
have long prayed, Your Excellency. The 
great American people have fulfilled 
their pledge. Of course the transfer will 
need to be gradual, in view of the tur- 
meil which for over a year has existed 
on the mainland of Asia. Will you indi- 
cate how and when the transfer will be- 
gin, what arrangement will be made 
with reference to our foreign relations? 
Will the troops continue under American 
authority or will their command be 
turned over to us? There are many 
things in which we shall have to depend 
on Your Excellency’s advice.” 


Continued from page 25 ° 


The American turned on him a pair of 
cold blue eyes, until the Visayan 
squirmed uncomfortably. 

“The transfer will be no more gradual 
than the period of thirty days permits,” 
he stated abruptly. “With the turmoil 
on the mainland of Asia the United 
States has no direct concern. Your for- 
eign relations will be what you are able 
to make them. The troops will be under 
entire American control until they sail 
four weeks hence. My advice is at your 
service until then. With the sailing of 
the next transport for San Francisco 
there will not remain in the Philippines 
an American of any sort, age, or condi- 
tion, if I can carry out the order I have 
received.” 

“But, Your Excellency,” protested the 
Filipino, “are no troops to be left for our 
protection? I understand that it is be- 
lieved that the plans of Corregidor have 
fallen into the hands of a foreign power. 
If that is true will it not be extremely 
hazardous for us? Who is to hinder 
them if they choose to come here?” 

The flush of exultation died out of the 
faces of the three as visions of the future 
rose before them, a future with a yellow 
tinge. 

“Those are the things that should have 
occupied your minds instead of academic 
discussions of liberty and incessant cries 
for independence. To leave troops here 
is incompatible with the idea of your 
autonomy.” The American arose. “If 
there is an invader to be stopped, it is for 
you and yours to do it.” 

“But, Your Excellency, if the troops go 
now we shall have a reign of anarchy. 
The Moros are not civilized, as you 
know. They do not even speak our lan- 
guage. And the headhunters! It is un- 
thinkable that you will abandon us this 
way! If the United States would merely 
protect us for a few years, all would be 
well. Where is the altruism of the 
Americans? You are a friend of ours. 
We have no: economic or financial pro- 
gram. Can you not intercede with the 
President for us? We are not ready for 
this yet. I will cable our delegate in 
Washington to see the President and 
Secretary of War about this, if you have 
no objections.” 

“Do as you wish,” replied the Gover- 


nor as he turned toward the door. “For’ 


years there has been one long cry and 
prayer for independence. Now you have 
what you ask.” 


PON THE APPOINTED DAY the Stars 

; and Stripes came down, the 
bands played Auld Lang Syne as the 
prows of the transport fleet plowed past 
Corregidor. Within a few months the 
new republic wallowed in a sea of 
troubles. The old soldier’s prophecy of 
domestic turmoil came partially true. 
Without a common language and with 
inherited tribal antipathies scarcely 
modified by the Christian religion, there 
was little that resembled real union. 
Head-hunting resumed its fascination for 
the wild tribesmen of the northern 
mountains. The reversal of the Ameri- 
can policy toward these people, the 


adoption of a sterner course modeled 
after the attitude of the Dutch toward 
the Achinese or the Japanese toward the 
Formosans, nullified the civilizing forces 
set in motion under American rule. 

In the south the Moros, sea-robbers 
and pirates since the dawn of history, 
once more began to sail up with the 
southwest and down with the northeast 
monsoon, and the new government was 
impotent to prevent or punish their 
raids. The shores of the great sugar 
islands were again plundered by them, 
and the comely daughters of the Visayans 
once more adorned the harems of the 
Moslem to become the mothers of fu- 
ture Moros. , 

Yet domestic turmoil was the least of 
the republic’s troubles. 

At the end of the American occupa- 
tion the population was approximately 
twelve millions. Five years later it had 
increased to eighteen millions, but how 
had it come about? The tide of incom- 
ing Chinese, Hindus, and Japanese, from 
the nine hundred millions of the land- 
hungry Pan-Asiatic Union, could no 
more be kept back by the puny forces of 
a tiny Malay oligarchy than its laws and 
ordinances could keep out the swarms of 
locusts which, by the discontinuance of 
preventive measures instituted in Amer- 
ican times, became with the rinderpest 
the islands’ twin scourges. 

In every hamlet business fell com- 
pletely into the control of the virile Chi- 
nese; in every agricultural community 
the intensive farming of the Japanese 
drove the ancient owners of the soil into 
the wage-worker caste. Over the grassy 
hills of Masbate and southern Mindanao 
swarmed hereditary herdsmen from In- 
dia. No women came with them. They 
married the daughters of the Malay, and 
the old blood was fast diluting. 

Politically no less ominous changes 
took place. A constant temptation to the 
strong, a harvest for foreign concession- 
aires, the islands naturally fell under the 
dominance of the great Pan-Asiatic con- 
cert. The Pagoda and the Torii replaced 
the Cross and the Cathedral of the old- 
time faith. The prince of an Asiatic 
house came as Governor General into 
the Malacanan, while the band on the 
new Luneta now closed its evening con- 
cert with “Flower of Asia, Well Be- 
loved.” The double chamber legislature 
with which the young republic began its 
existence had been replaced by a single 
house with merely advisory powers and 
reduced in numbers. There was not a 
provincial official of Malay blood in the 
islands. 

Practically every Filipino of enough 
wealth convertible into cash to maintain 
him abroad was undergoing self-imposed 
exile from his native isle. Paris and 
Madrid sheltered the older Latin-bred 
generation. Those who grew-to man- 
hood under American schools naturally 
turned toward America. And many a 
radical who cursed the Anglo-Saxon in 
other days now cursed his latest rulers, 
from a refuge under that starry flag of 
whose fall in the Orient this humble 
chronicle has aspired to tell the tale. 
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A Doctor Looks at Economics 


Continued from page 31 


would be barred and the few abroad 
would draw away from others in dread, 
while every man’s hand was against his 
neighbor. Stores would close and the 
price of provisions bound upward. A 
grim terror would seize upon everyone. 
Day and night the death-wagons would 
rumble along almost deserted streets. 
The groans of the stricken would mingle 
with the cries of those who were aban- 
doned to meet their fate alone. Fetid 
odors would rise from the unattended, 
and the corpses strewn along the high- 
ways would multiply in numbers as the 
death toll climbed from tens to hundreds 
and from hundreds to thousands. 

Who speaks the word panic today with 
understanding! If you would fathom the 
meaning of human distress, call on the 
spirit of him who attended the scene of 
the Black Death in London in 1664-5 or 
the spirit of him who witnessed the epi- 
demic of Yellow Fever in Philadelphia 
in 1793.* Yet the causes of these ma- 
lign and mysterious forces, bubonic 
plague and yellow fever, as well as a 
host of others, have yielded their secret 
to medical science and students of public 
health, and they have been conquered 
and banished probably forever from 
civilized society. We no longer fear the 
return of these periodic visitations, nor 
need we, so long as we are able to sus- 
tain social order and carry out the 
necessary sanitary precautions. 

We should be cheered by these facts, 
and given courage to attack the much 
less devastating socio-economic ill which 
has been for so long dogging the foot- 
steps of humanity. We can no longer 
hide behind the pretense that the specific 
cause of this malady is obscure, nor ex- 
cuse ourselves from action on the ground 
that the evil is incurable. 

We are not here concerned with the 
fact that, before a dispassionate scien- 
tific estimate, an excessive accumulation 


of wealth is likely to be looked upon as 
the hallmark of a tricky and cunning 
brain, or that it is an exhibition of defi- 
nite deficiencies. We are not concerned 
with the fact that to the peanut-gallery 
level of mentality a man is considered 
great simply because he has acquired an 
enormous sum in pretty much any way 
it can be gathered in. 

What we most emphatically are con- 
cerned with here, as significant, is the 
fact of the results of such accumulations 
upon the welfare of society through the 
uniformly constant—though frequently 
unconscious—abuse of power derived 
from such tumefied sums and through a 
common belief in the notion that there 
is no danger in these morbid examples of 
acquisition. 

It is here that the germs of our recur- 
rent epidemics of distress seem to be 
locked up. But the common or garden 
variety of economic doctor appears not 
to grasp the fact that this may be the 
specific factor of our repeated economic 
difficulties. He still wishes to arrange 
matters so that society may have its 
cake and eat it too. 

As with the great plagues which have 
been banished through making their 
cause definitely known to society at 
large, and as with the disaster of war 
which enlightened groups are doing their 
utmost to bring to the realization of all 
peoples, so it must be with the distress- 
ing situations brought about through an 
over-estimation of the value of money 
and the consequent shrinkage of other 
and real values. 

This is why the doctor advocates a hy- 
giene of wealth as a preliminary and 
salutary step toward the stabilization of 
human health and happiness—the raison 
d@étre of all honest economics. 


*The author has borrowed from the docu- 
mented account of the yellow fever epidemic given 
by Bowers in his “Jefferson and Hamilton,” and 
he gratefully acknowledges this source. 





Detroit Practises Economy 


Continued from page 28 


Councilmen. It was debated and voted 
upon at special and regular sessions of 
the Council for a month, and finally it 
was adopted and given immediate effect. 
The reduction in salaries amounted to 
about $4,000,000. This saving, plus the 
5 per cent. upon the annual basis effected 
by the ordinance adopted earlier in the 
year, made a total annual salary reduc- 
tion of 12% per cent., or one-eighth of 
the salary of each employee receiving 
$4000 or less. The adoption of this sec- 
ond ordinance balanced this year’s 
budget. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
considerable progress has been made in 
readjusting Detroit’s financial affairs. 
Reductions have been made in the oper- 
ating costs of the city government, in the 
face of determined political opposition by 
some officials. Because of this opposition 


there has been widespread publicity, 
which has temporarily affected the 
market value of the city’s obligations. 
However, there can be no question re- 
garding the underlying stability of its 
credit. 

Detroit is known the world over as a 
production center of automobiles. It is 
also widely known for its adding ma- 
chines, stoves, refrigerators, overalls, 
drugs and chemicals, paints and var- 
nishes, airplanes, soda ash, etc., and in 
many of these lines it ranks first in pro- 
duction. 
tures shows nearly three billions of dol- 
lars in annual value of products in the 
Detroit industrial area. Its large finan- 
cial, industrial, and business resources— 
and the high standing of its municipal 
obligations in the past—are an assurance 
that it will meet its future obligations. 
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That Shakespeare Country 


Where Will and Ann became acquainted 
in the days of Good Queen Bess 


A Ane SHAKESPEARE is not 
forgotten in the centennial 


death year of Johann Goethe, his only 


possible rival. For in April the Prince 
of Wales—who is indirectly descended 
from several Shakespearian characters— 
epened the new Shakespeare Memorial 
Theater at Stratford-on-Avon, in the 
enthusiastic presence of many English 
and American spectators who are 
avowed devotees of the immortal bard. 
This new memorial theater replaces an 
older one (1879), which was destroyed 
by fire in 1926. The artfully severe 
building stands on the banks of the river 
Avon; and a landing-stage for rowboats, 
punts, and canoes is provided—where 
nautical playgoers may hitch their 
mounts while they attend performances. 
Ali about are distributed pleasant park 
spaces, with shaded walks along the 
river and among the lawns and trees. 
Within, the new theater is modern and 
practical, with every facility for per- 
fection in Shakespearian productions. 
The spacious auditorium seats 1000 
“fans” who get an unobstructed view of 
the stage—which, by the way, is a sliding 
one supplying almost perpetual motion. 
Long and weary waits between acts are 
thereby eliminated, for the greater joy 
of the tired business men and women. 
While a stage section is being played 
upon, the invisible sections are set for 
the next act. As the curtain falls, part 
two is rolled into position and—presto!— 
there you are. The actual width of the 
stage is 120 feet, with a proscenium 
opening of 30 feet. Eight plays per 
week, and possibly a hundred scenes 
without “waits,” are predicted. This 
sliding-stage scheme is believed to be 
an improvement over the revolving 
stages of Reinhardt and other Continen- 
tal producers. There is yet another 


modernistic touch. The building was 
designed by a lady—the capable Miss 
Elisabeth Scott. On the day of the 
opening, April 23, Master Shakespeare 
was exactly 315 years old. 

The so-called Shakespeare’ Country is 
a rustic Arcadia, pastoral, restful, and 
picturesque. It has long been the 
Mecca of sightseers, litterati, and anti- 
quarians, many of whom speed through 
on a one-day trip from convenient Lon- 
don, traveling by train or motor bus or 
automobile to the shrines of the vicinity. 
This Warwickshire is.a_ shire well 
worthy of visitation, with its Shake- 
speare birthplace, the church by the 
river, the school, and the cottage of ro- 
mantic Ann Hathaway not so far away. 
Then there is Warwick Castle—abode of 
the “king-maker”—and Kenilworth, with 
its memories of Good (or bad) Queen 
Bess. To the east is Edgehill, where 
Cavaliers and Roundheads deadlocked 
in the English Civil War which beheaded 
Charles II. Shakespeare drew on his 
early memories of this countryside for 
the setting of his “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”—whose sprites and fairies are 
far more English than they are Hellenic, 
despite the play’s locale. 

One may feel, perhaps, that shops and 
cars and modern devices dull the senses 
to history. But for those fortunates who 
linger, there is still the peaceful river 
neandering along between meadows and 
everhanging willow trees. There are 
still the plays at eve and the market 
town in the early morn, before the char- 
abancs have deposited their loads of 
eager sightseers. The red-cheeked Sax- 
on children still throng the lanes of the 
English countryside; and the byways still 
charm as they did when the youthful 
Will wandered loverlike with his Ann— 
when Hispania and not Britannia ruled 
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COSTUMED CHILDREN 
celebrate Shakespeare's 
birthday at Stratford-on- 
Avon as the new Shake- 
speare Memorial Theater 
opens its doors. 


the waves. Aye, before the era of jazz 
and income taxes! 

Back to the soil and nature, in the 
spirit of the discerning Rousseau, means 
back to Stratford-on-Avon, its new me- 
morial theater, and its delightful plays. 
From London to Warwicksire is a leap 
into renaissance history. 


Viking 
Lands 


U’ THE SAME fjords which the Vi- 
kings once descended, to the 
very towns from which those sea warri- 
ors embarked in oared vessels on their 
raids—going into Russia, into Normandy, 
even to Paris itself, and as far as North 
America—voyagers now sail in search of 
recreation a little off the beaten paths. 

Between Norway, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, so many similarities exist that to 
mention one of the countries is to im- 
mediately call to mind both of the oth- 
ers. Each of the three thrusts itself into 
the cold waters of the northern oceans. 
Each has a liberal constitutional mon- 
archy. All have made forward steps in 
matters of social legislation. During the 
World War, each maintained its neu- 
trality—though often with difficulty. 

Yet there are differences, chiefly of 
scenery and industry. No other coun- 
try in the world can boast the beauty of 
Norway’s fjords. These long stretches of 
water (some cut their way 100 miles in- 
land) at points narrow until they are 
hardly a stone’s throw wide, and wind 
between sheer cliffs often more than 4000 
feet high. Sweden’s pride in her scenic 
beauty rests largely in the northern 
mountain districts. Along the summits 
runs the national border of Norway. At 
their feet, and in basins at higher alti- 
tudes, lie lakes filled by water from the 
eternally snow-capped peaks. Denmark 
is separated from the other two coun- 
tries by the Kattegat, a treacherous 
body of water nowhere more than 90 
miles across, connecting the Baltic and 
the North Sea. Her scenery is totally 
unlike Norway’s or Sweden’s. There is 
none of the untamed natural beauty 
here, but pastoral calm. 

It is these lowlands that make Den- 
mark a dairying and agricultural coun- 
try catering primarily to German con- 
sumption. Of her 17,000 square mile 
area (one-eighth that of Norway and 
one-tenth that of Sweden), 12,000 are 
under cultivation. Of her 314 million 
population (1 million more than Nor- 
way’s and one-half that of Sweden) ap- 
proximately 1 million people are en- 
gaged in agriculture. More than 90 per 
cent. of these own their own land. 

Sweden manufactures large quantities 
of paper pulp. Most of the mechanical 
energy used in this and other important 
industries, such as iron mining, is elec- 
tricity developed from the nation’s tre- 
mendous water power. Careful placing 
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of hydroelectric plants has made elec- 
tricity available through all the country. 

Norwegian sardines are known the 
world over. But sardines are only one 
product of the important fishing indus- 
try, which has furnished a livelihood to 
generations of Norway’s men. In ship- 
ping, Norway holds a leading position 
among the world powers. 

The Scandinavian countries boast of 
cities as fine as any in all Europe. Pride 
is taken in their museums; in their in- 
teresting relics of a past age; in broad 
boulevards; in all things that go to make 
up a city. But it is not these things, fine 
as they are, to which most travelers 
thrill. More memorable is the scenery 
of the North, magnificent in its grandeur 
and terrifying in its elemental simplicity. 
Here is the North Cape, a bleak, hulking 
promontory, uttermost point in Europe. 
Standing at its peak, with the drear arc- 
tic sea a thousand feet below beating at 
the granite cliffs, watching the biazing 
midnight sun, which from May to July 
never drops below the horizon, you sense 
this land’s mystery and allure, 


In Quaint 
Czechoslovakia 


i T IS INTERESTING to remember that 
the year 1620, which started 
America, ended Czechoslovakia. And as 
a corollary, that the year 1918—which 
ended the World War—started Czecho- 
slovakia once more. For three interven- 
ing centuries the Czechs, or “Bohemi- 
ans,” had been under imperial Hapsburg 
rule; but their country emerged from 
Armageddon reconstituted, under the 
able leadership of venerable President 
Masaryk and Minister Benes. 

Bohemia had been the industrial heart 
of the defunct Hapsburg empire; and 
this tradition is today continued through 
such big businesses as the Skoda works 
which turn out “steel castings, iron 
castings, forgings, gears, wheels and 
axles, locomotives, steam turbines, steam 
engines, steam boilers, motor cars, mo- 
tor lorries, air-engines, airplanes, elec- 
trical machinery.” Skoda, be it noted, 
manufactured the famous 42-centimeter 
howitzers of which we read so much in 
1914. Pilsen is a mighty beer center, 
famed for its flowing breweries. 

Thomas Batya is the Henry Ford of 
Czechoslovakia, but his output consists 
of shoes instead of cars. Producing by 
American high-production methods, he 
does an immense business throughout 
Central Europe—where his name carries 
an international weight. Glass goods are 
an important product of the country, 
ranging from bottles to plate and chem- 
ical glass. There are close to 150 glass 
works, besides porcelain and pottery 
manufactures. Nearly 200 sugar refin- 
eries turn out beet sugar. 

In population Czechoslovakia resem- 
bles a greater Switzerland, in which in- 
dustrious Czechs, closely related Slo- 
vaks, wild Ruthenians, Jews, and cul- 
tured Germans live in peace and har- 
mony. There is no racial discrimination 
of any sort; all nationalities holding of- 
fice and receiving instruction in their 
particular languages. Prague, the capi- 


tal, is a famous center of the Protestant 
Reformation; for here was the head- 
quarters of the great John Huss who 
was burned for his “radical” religious 
convictions in mediaeval times. From 
nearby Moravia, a Czechoslovak prov- 
ince, came the idealistic founders of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, whose cul- 
tural achievements and_ indomitable 
goodwill paralleled the Quakers. 

Prague has a population of 700,000. It 
is a charmingly Gothic city, possessed of 
Czech and German universities and a 
“Ring.” This “Ring” is an_ historic 
market-place, with a fourteenth-century 
town hall and the contemporaneous Tyn 
church of Reformation memories. The 
cathedral of St. Vitus was founded in 
930 by the prince-saint Wenceslaus, who 
is the national mascot; and it is worthy 
of note that “Good King Wenceslaus” of 
the Christmas carol is this celebrity. 

Czechoslovakia is justly famous for its 
health resorts, which are outstanding. 
Carlsbad and Pistany are internation- 
ally famous. Slovakia is a tourist para- 
dise, with its picturesque costumes and 
customs, and its primitive good cheer. 
Here thatched wooden structures house 
the peasantry, in contrast to the small 
half-timbered dwellings of the country 
Czechs and the massive four-square cot- 
tages of the German inhabitants. The 


* metropolitan centers display the archi- 


tectural modernism of Mitteleuropa; the 
cubist future blending harmoniously 
with the mediaeval past to catch the 
American eye. Czechoslovakia, with its 
15,000,000 inhabitants, and Prague, with 
its Wilson statue, await the visitor. 


Rates 
Are Down 


RANSATLANTIC PASSENGER rates are 

at their lowest since 1914. Fol- 
lowing the lead of the United States 
Lines, the large companies of all nations 
have slashed their fees from 10 per cent. 
for third-class passage to as high as 50 
per cent. for certain first-class accom- 
modations. The lowest first-class rate 
for the famous Leviathan is now $192, 
as compared with the former $265 sum- 
mer-season charge. Third-class mini- 
mum fares on the President Harding and 
President Roosevelt to Plymouth have 
been reduced to $60. 

Said John Schroeder, general passen- 
ger traffic manager of the North German 
Lloyd Line in New York: 

“J am an optimist on the question of 
whether this reduction will stimulate 
business sufficiently to justify its being 
put into effect. While people have less 
money to spend now than formerly, 
there are large numbers who can afford 
and will want to take a European trip 
under these new rates, particularly in 
view of the fact that living costs in Eu- 
rope are so low at present. Only about 
200,000 American tourists, aside from 
those going over on business, visited Eu- 
rope last year. Surely this is not a great 
many out of a nation of 120,000,000 
people.” German railroads and hotels 
will cut their rates proportionately. It 
is estimated that one may now travel in 
the Reich for less than $6 per day. 
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4 days cruising the long- 
est river in Europe; and 12 
days visiting mighty cities 
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You are welcome to visit the gigantic 
new projects and awakening life that 
are transforming a land in the forefront 
of world discussion. Leningrad... 
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tory . . . and then return by rail to 
Moscow. 
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16 Days 


Price covers travel in the Soviet Union, 
including first-class hotels, all meals, 
railroad and sleeper, river steamer, 
autos, guides, interpreters, theatre 
tickets, and visa. Price does not include 
round trip passage to the Soviet Union. 


Other unusual tours: Ukraine Tour, 
10 days, $110 up. Dnieper River Tour, 
14 days, $140 up; Industrial Tours, 
25-32. days, $375 up; tours to Turkes- 
tan; Round the World in 60 days... 
leave Chicago July 6. 


Travel in the 


SOVIET UNION 


WRITE for Booklet No. INTOURIST, Inc., 
U. S i 

U. S._S. 
St., Boston; 304 N. Michigan Blivd., Chicago; 756 S 
Broadway, Los Angeles. Or see your own travel agent. 
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Rl Street, New York, ot ~ oe _ —— 542 Sth AVE. N.Y. head toward Switzerland. 
4 your own agent. make S| . espeare the poe ————— || Here lies an enchanted 
more real ? Here at Stratford- Quality Service to Inquirers country nestled in the midst 
INDIA STATE RAILWAYS on-Avon is the very cottage, WHERE-TO-GO offers expert Travel adviceto readers] Of scenic grandeur beyond 

ae * J 7) icati 4 servi 

@| the very ingle-nook where /thsputston weve months” Thetrice] Compare, ‘To those who are 
they sat together. for our reply and booklets. tired it is like a dream come 


When writing to these Fanner will you & 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau?} Come to Stratford-on-Avon. true. Beauty in reckless pro- 


It will be greatly to your advantage to do so. —— from Euston Station, NEWFOUNDLAND Sesto coh Chae ett 
. . . ndaon. 

L AKE CHAMP L. AIN © Stay at the W elcombe Hotel@® Neéwro UNSPOILED pan fi aaa Of 

Corlear Bay Club still has a few furnished house- WFO u N D LAN D bracing Alpine breezes. n 

keeping cottages of various sizes for rent for 1932. Switzerland is ready to 


Consider— make sure your outing’s success. 
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CRATER CLUB SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF Ne —a rugged land, peopled] nating. Transportation 
, GREAT BRITAIN with a kindly deep-sea folk,] facilities without peer. _ 
fssex-on-Lake Champlain, N. ¥Y. Modern cottages, d rich i ild | 
no housekeeping cares. Exclusive clientele. Moder- Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, and ric nw Canes! . . 4 
ate rates. References required. Send for circulars. Vice - President — Passenger Traffic, streams and secret lakes...| For complete information and f 
CANADA (Dept.A.34.)L MS Corporation, 200 teeming with salmon and trout. Solemn! ota ° i 
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p forests are yours to explore—yeta 1 
NORTHERN ONTARIO} pour own Ticket Agent. : 
TIMAG AMI ed prime golf course lies close at hand! .. SWISS FEDERAL t 
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A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of f ile -To-G ; 
enasres of mereer ray set 1.502 Lakes. y terest Where-t = for July closes May 25 supplied by the splendid hotel and cabin) 
fort. Wonderful fishing, Boating, Bathing, and accommodations at amazingly low RAILROADS 
Hiking. One night from Toronto. Booklet. Mr, \ G2 pays 45 
rates. : 
ALL EXPENSES Write for « The Story of Newfound- 475 Fifth Ave, New York 


WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can, 
NEW ORLEANS LA. no > 
\ Weekly sailings via Cana- land,” an illustrated booklet sent free 
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Come, Climb in Colorado 


LONGS PEAK INN 


A SYNONYM FOR VACATION 
uw Mrs. Enos A. Millis, Longs Peak, Colorado 


New Orleans 
One of Americas Leading Hotels THE TRAVEL GUILD, INc. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE | 





Tour the 


this year. 


unspoiled scenic splendor. To 
+ ihelp you plan a Vermont tour, 
select a resort or a summer 
home, send today for these 


FREE Vacation Books 


“Vermont Lakes and Moun- 
tains” (illustrated); ‘ Hotel 
and Resort Guide”; “Cottages 
and Camps for Rent”’; ‘‘Farms 
and Summer Homes for Sale’’; 
‘* Vermont Road Map.” 


Vermont Bureau of Publicity 
Dept. D. Montpelier, Vt. 


TRAVEL 


Pew Send us your travel 

budget and we will 
gladly submit a choice 
of itineraries, sailing 
dates, and steamship lines, 
Noobligation. Write us today. 


03,2 8 el) <9 GeO. E. MARSTERS, INC. 


31 ST. JAMES AVE,, BOSTON, MASS. 

















25+ 


Low 
RATES on STUDENT TOURS 


6 COUNTRIES $175 ae EXPENSES LAND AND 
OS COUNTRIES $245 Send for New Booklet 


ALLEN TOURS, 154 ans St., Boston, Mass. 
22.000 SATISFIED GUESTS 













& = 


Green Mountains 


Learn the vacation delights of Vermont 
Your tour will be comfort- 
able and satisfying — your delight un- 
ending in its uncrowded highways, ite 














wd —_ _ s ages ke tgee md in pr —— 
their invitations to people who cannot accept. . ° 
Always advertise as adele as you are cies. Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 
7 we WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
their high standing. 
Our departments undeniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 
and plans made accordingly. 
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TRAVEL 
SUMMER 
REFUGE from “Dust TOURS 
and ‘Discontent MADEIRA, SPAIN, ALGIERS,| CABIN 
ITALY AND CHOICE OF ROUTES | STEAMERS 





THRU CONTINENT. 
ASK FOR BOOKLET 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 FIFTH AVE. - NEW YORK CITY 


Dive from a lake-side rock, 
cleaving with tired body the 
clear water. Feel the city’s 


45 DAYS 


*440., 


ALL EXPENSES 








grime and irritation melt away 
and New Hampshire’s free- 
dom tingle through you. 


“LISTED if TESTED” 


by old friends who know us best. 

Hotel, Resort and Travel advertisers repeat i 
season, hence two slogans — ‘‘ WHERE-TO-G 
IS LISTED IF TESTED'’ and ‘‘SMALL COP 
IS BIG IN WHERE-TO-GO.”’ 


You will see with new eyes 
trees and verdant mountains, 
sparkling lakes, fields fragrant 
with clover and new mown 


hay. May we send abooklet? 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Development Commission 
33 Park St., Concord, New Hampshire 


advice. 








Name 


Address. 








For 18 months WHERE-TO-GO departments 
featared in 7 magazines have been especially 
noteworthy. 95 per cent of space was taken 


It will ‘‘pull.’’ 


Experts seeking ‘‘results’’ will test and list 
our system. Travelers desiring the best ask our 
Compare! We invite the acid test. 
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0 
¥ 














a story. 


0. 


All over the world, ‘ine the great cities to the remotest cor- 
ners, his name is known. His stories are on the stage, in the 
movies, in newspapers, books and magazines. College presidents 
acclaim his genius—the man on the street loves him for his 
humanness. He has become almost as universally known as the 
Bible, as oft quoted as Shakespeare—in short, his stories are now 
an indispensable part of the library of every well-read man. 

Once in many generations a man is born in whom burns the 
fire of heaven—the world calls such a man a genius. He flames 
into the world like a meteor. The heaven-given fire is his and 
urges him on. Of such was O. Henry. He had the vision of 
the seer. He saw into the hearts of men as though they were 
cased in glass. 

He is the great teller of tales, and the power within him has 
given itself to the world in profusion and variety. He has given 
us more different kinds of wonderful stories than anyone who 
ever lived—there isn’t a single page that is not a living, breath- 
ing flame. There is as much variety in them as in ten different 


authors. 
OPPENHEIM §& Volumes F REE 


He lets you into secrets that take your breath away. He shows you hidden forces— 
secret intrigues—startling accidents—that have kept Europe in turmoil for a genera- 





E. PHILLIPS 


The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. 
his kind—was waiting downstairs. 
music could be had. 
Kitchener’s doing. 
Read it. 


Limish [his Story 


tor Yourself 


“Piggy”—you can imagine 
He knew where champagne and 

But that night she didn’t go. That was Lord 
But another night? O. Henry tells about it in 


HENRY 


tion. He holds you enthralled with the romance, the mystery of his tale right up 


to the very last word 
Your Last Chance! 


We have a few hundred copies of these best stories of E. Phillips Oppenheim— 
6 splendid volumes—the cream of present-day fiction. While they last, we will give 
one of these 6-volume sets FREE with each set of O. Henry. When these few hun- 
dred sets are gone, you will be able to get Oppenheim’s thrilling tales only at their 
regular price in the book stores. 

Now, while you can, get your O. Henry set for only 50c a week, and the 
Oppenheim stories FREE! Don’t miss it! Cut the coupon, and mail it 
TODAY! 


Review of Reviews Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City RR-6-32 


Send me on approval, charges paid by you, O. Henry’s works in 12 volumes, bound 
in silk cloth. Also the 6-volume Masterpieces of E. Phillips Oppenheim, bound in 
cloth. If I keep the books, I will remit $1.00 in 5 days, and then $2.00 a month 
for 7 months for the O. Henry set only and keep the 6 volumes of E. Phillips 


Otherwise I will, within 10 days, return both sets at your expense. 


P/  oreeriryT TT er rre rT ee rT Tere TT Pe Tc TT er ee ee . 


Occupation. .....+5065 véeous 
Cash Price $14.00 
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COMPETENT... 


THESE GI.LS! 


Perched on their stools before long switchboards, our telephone oper- 


ators* control the very nerve centers of these hotels. For in and out of the 
insulated cables pulse the thoughts, the emotions, and the desires of our 


























thousands of guests. 

“I just dropped my bracelet out the 
window,” wails a hysterical voice... 
“On what day does Christmas fall?” sings 
a merry baritone... “Can you tell me 
how to spell Mississippi?” ... “Oh-h-h!” 
groans another voice, “I think I’ve got 
appendicitis; get a doctor — hurry, 
please.” 

Adroitly the operator’s fingers dart 
over a maze of cords as she completes 
connections or relays information to 
manager, assistant manager, house nurse 
or doctor. And while these individuals 
speed on their several ways, she’s tell- 
ing the gay correspondent how to 
spell Mississippi. 

Calmly and coolly, She keeps this up 
hour after hour. Always equal to the 
emergency situation! And always effi- 
cient in matters of ordinary routine, too! 

Pick up the receiver; she answers in- 
stantly. Ask for a local or long distance 
number; she completes the call with sur- 
prising speed. Upon retiring say, ‘“‘Call 
me at eight;” she rings you as the clock 
strikes the hour. And you can depend 
upon her to handle incoming calls and 
messages with accuracy and dispatch. 


You can depend, too, upon her being 
genuinely pleasant. For she’s happy in 
her job of giving service — the kind of 
service that upholds the Statler tradi- 
tion of always being helpful. 


¥*73% of Statler stockholders are employees. 
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Grinnell College 


Continued from page 43) 


and finally as president of the college, e 


Sy 


Dr. Main was president of Grinnell — 


nearly twenty-five years; in that time the _ 


college became what it is today. His un- — 
flagging energy created the modern cur- — 
riculum, the endowment, the plant, the 
campus organization which now func- ~ 
tions so smoothly. Student government, — 


a women’s quadrangle, and a men’s 
dormitory—models for other institutions 
—embody his liberal ideals and his con- 
structive energy. He died in April, 1931. 

Dr. Nollen, next in succession, declared. 
in his inaugural address that Grinnell 
was serving a useful purpose. He said: 

“It would be easy to assume that the 
undergraduate school of the great uni- 
versity, bringing its students into closer 
contact with the graduate school and 
subjecting them continually to the influ- 


ence of the professional appeal, must — 


have overwhelming advantages in re- 
cruiting men for a scholarly career. But 
the facts do not seem to support this as- 
sumption. So far as figures can be made 
to bear upon such a problem, they show 
that the colleges are doing rather more 
than their proportionate share. 

“In our first and perhaps still most dis- 
tinguished graduate school [Johns Hop- 
kins], almost exactly half of all the 
graduate students registered come origi- 
nally from the liberal-arts college, 30 
per cent. from the undergraduate de- 


partments of the universities of the 


country and abroad, less than one-fifth 
from the local undergraduate body, and 
one in twenty-five from a technical or 
professional school. ... 

“We at Grinnell have had the temerity 
to attempt a new definition of liberal 
culture for the America of the twentieth 
century, and to indicate seven fields of 
orientation which seem to us essential to 
the equipment of an intelligent member 
of society. These fields are general sci- 
ence, or the history of the physical uni- 
verse; the history of institutions, or the 
making of modern civilization; present 
problems of citizenship in the United 
States; world relations; literature; ap- 
preciation of the fine arts; and problems 
of philosophy and religion. Our purpose 
is, as soon as the financing of this pro- 
gram may be assured, to make- these 
fields of human interest the common 
property of all Grinnell graduates, to be 
gained during the four years of the col- 
lege course; while parallel with this gen- 
eral education there shall go intensive 
particular preparation in one field of 
concentration which may be linked up 
with future graduate study. 

“It is our hope that thus the college 
graduate may become not only a com- 
petent professional man or woman, but 
also a competent and intelligent citizen 
of the United States and the world, suffi- 
ciently interested in the living problems 
of the present to remain informed about 
them, and expert in finding reliable 


where ‘*The guest is always right’’ 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
time. I believe there is a permanent 
CLEVELAND DETRO'NT $T. LOUIS place in our American scheme of educa- 
: - tion for the independent college as well 
mn NEW YORK, AFore/ Pennsylvania a for the untemeaiiy:” . R. S. 


sources of information; blessed also with 
a reading habit that may enrich a life- 














